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SAVE 25% THIS SPRING on all Matson round-trip cruises. 
Sail to Hawaii aboard the LURLINE or MATSONIA, or to the 
South Seas aboard the MARIPOSA or MONTEREY. See your 


travel agent or write Matson Lines, Dept. 23, San Francisco. 


A TRADITION OF LUXURY 








Which car is more 
rust resistant? 














Special zinc coating protects body parts against 
corrosion in the 1961 Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Ford Motor Company 
builds better bodies 


The underside of a car body has 
exposed parts that are especially 
vulnerable now that chemical com- 
pounds are used to keep roads clean 
and dry. In the Ford Family of Fine 
Cars, the most vulnerable body parts 
are galvanized zinc-coated to protect 
them against rust and corrosion. 


* > * 


One important reason for the 
unusually quiet ride in the Ford 
Family of Fine Cars: They are cars in 
which the passenger compartments 
are sealed off completely from the 
moving parts of the engine, drive 
shaft, transmission, differential, and 
other parts of the power train. Rubber 


and other equally effective insulating 
materials are used to lock out most 
of this noise and vibration. 


* * * 


One more reason for the quieter 
ride in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 
is the soundproofed floors. Where 
other cars have only two layers of 
sound insulation, our cars have three 
layers of sound insulation. Each layer 
eliminates a different range of sound 
from rumbles to squeaks. As a result, 
very little noise gets through to the 
passenger compartment. 


* * * 


Doors in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 
are stronger. They are braced with 
steel ribs. This means they are more 
rigid and therefore close tighter and 
quieter, reducing the likelihood of 
developing squeaks and rattles. 


If you compare door latches, you will 
see that in our cars they are bigger 
and heavier than door latches in other 
cars. This makes for a tighter, 
stronger grip which reduces the possi- 
bility of doors springing open under 
impact. Statistics show that passen- 
gers who remain inside the car in an 
accident are twice as safe. 
* * * 


These are five of the many reasons 
we think you will find (upon compar- 
ing our cars with other cars) that Ford 
Motor Company builds better bodies. 
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from the reaches of space 


Unretouched time exposure shows Echo | communications satellite (long 


line) crossing heavens right to left. Shorter lines are stars ‘‘in motion.’ 





we use all of the arts of communication to serve you better 


Our job is providing communica- 
tions of all kinds, wherever needed — 
whether in the northern snows to flash 
word of possible enemy missile attack, 
or in business, or in your home. 

If we can’t fill your needs off the 
shelf, then we'll start fresh and create 
the answer to your problem. We've 
done that hundreds of times. 

We began transatlantic radio tele- 
phone service in 1927. 

We developed the world’s first un- 
dersea telephone cables to speed large 


numbers of calls between continents. 


We recently handled the world’s first 
telephone conversation via satellite. 
And we have started development ofa 
world-wide communications system 
employing satellites. 


When industry and government 
needed a way of gathering huge 
amounts of coded information from 
distant points, we were ready with our 
vast telephone network and Data- 
Phone, which transmits at extremely 
high speeds. 


And so it goes—Long Distance serv- 
ice, Direct Distance Dialing, the Tran- 
sistor, the Solar Battery 
of firsts in science and communication 
which goes back to the invention of the 
telephone itself. 


a succession 


Universal communications—the fin- 
est, most dependable anywhere are 
what we deliver. Inside, for home or 
office or plant. Outside. on land, or 
under the sea, or through the air, o1 
into space. 


We invite inquiries. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM | £3 





A gift she'll treasure beyond all others 


A gift of diamonds makes any anniversary a Diamond Anniversary. When other gifts are dimmed 
by time and use, the ageless diamond shines as on the day when it was given... “A diamond is forevet 


This year, let a diamond gift make memorable that special anniversary, or important birthday, 





a debut, the birth of a child, or any significant event. 


A trusted jeweler can help you choose a lovely diamond gift bd Pa % eae * 
from stock—a pin, earrings, a dinner ring or bracelet. Or, he can x 14 ¥ ba 
design a one-of-a-kind original. Whether you spend $100, $500, @ i 


or more, diamonds give your gift significance, enduring value. 
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The years will never dim the luster of 
Robert E. Lee. All over the world, men remember 
how, by his masterly military genius, he long 
outmaneuvered superior forces. How, by his humility 
and dignity in the face of heartbreaking difficulties, he 
won the admiration of both North and South. 
Fewer know that, after the surrender at 
Appomattox, searching for the best way to help 
the South, Lee turned to education. He 
accepted the presidency of Washington College, 


After the clash...the campus 





later renamed Washington & Lee 

University. There he passed his last years teaching 

the youth of the South to be good Americans. We 

of Rand MeNally also realize that the best hope of a 
nation lies in the education of that nation’s youth. We 


are keenly aware of our responsibilities as publisher of 
many of the textbooks used in America’s 
schools and colleges. Educators who demand 
the utmost in clarity, accuracy and completeness 
of texts can count on Rand MeNally. 


RAND MCNALLY 


PUBLISHERS * PRINTERS * MAP MAKERS « 
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we 


ONE STRIKE tells you there’s something special about 
a rod and reel from True Temper. There’s a lot of 
“fisherman's luck’’ built right into this fishing gear. 





ONE SWING with a True Temper Rocket and you can 
feel the incomparable ‘‘balance of power’’ that has made 
it America’s most popular hammer in any price class. 


In one split second it all adds up 


T HAPPENS when you feel the 
impact of your hammer sink a nail 
deep into tough wood. When you feel 
your rod flex to hook a fighting fish. 
When all the power of your body 
flows down your golf shaft and the 


@TRUE TEMPER. 


ONE SWIPE of a True Temper spring-braced 
lawn rake and your grass comes clean. Because those 
strong steel tines flex to hug the ground like fingers. 
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ball becomes a blur against the sky. 

In this split second, all you’ve ever 
learned about what you're doing, and 
all we’ve learned about making the 
tools with which you do it, come to- 
gether. This is where everything we've 


done to give all the things we make 
just the right weight and balance 
and precision pays off. 

It is our particular “‘moment of 
truth’’ here at True Temper. We are 
proud to share it with you. 


makers of quality hammers, axes, 
sledges; garden, lawn and farm tools; 
fishing tackle and golf shafts. 


ONE STROKE with a True Temper shafted wood or 
iron and you'll never go back to clumsy clubs. “Controlled 
flex’’ means as much to your swing as follow-through. 





LETTERS 





Brother-Sister Marriage 
Sir: 

The story about “The Brother-Sister Vow” 
is not only pathetic, but also repugnant and 
shocking. It is pathetic in that Claire Mc- 
Auley, for all her religiousness, has never 
heard or received the Christian gospel’s mes- 
sage of forgiveness. The guilt of past folly 
still burdens her. And it is certain that the 
children of this emotionally disturbed and 
strained household will be damaged in their 
personal development. Claire is imprisoned 
in a guilt complex and extreme self-cen- 
teredness, which is itself a terrible sin. 

P. O. FLICKEN 
Riverhead, N.Y. 


Sir: 

If the author believes that with a living 
former spouse a second marriage is adulterous 
and therefore sinful and evil, how can she 
sustain the public image that she and hubby 
No. 2 are living as man and wife (and, in 
fact, encourage the assumption by the elabo- 
rate bed-arrangement stratagem) and recon- 
cile this situation with the Biblical injunction 
to “abstain from all appearance of evil” 
(1 Thessalonians 5:22)? 

JANE T. Kucet 
New Orleans 


Sir: 

Might not the Holy Scripture itself reveal 
some needed light along this line? See J 
Corinthians 7 :5—“Defraud ye not one the 
other, except it be with consent for a time, 
that ve may give yourselves to fasting and 
prayer; and come together again, that Satan 
tempt you not for your incontinency.” 

Mrs. E. M. GartHE 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


Sir: 

I have seldom been so moved as when I 
read your review of Claire McAuley’s book, 
Whom God Hath Not Joined. 1 can only 
say, “How beautiful!” With what great love 
for each other and with what strong and cer- 
tain faith they are living to remain under 
such a vow in order to preserve and continue 
their life together here, and also their souls 
for eternity. I sincerely admire them and wish 
them well. (I am not a Roman Catholic.) 

BARBARA Bonp JaGy 
Syosset, N.Y. 


The Birch Society 


Sir: 

Thank God for the “lunatic fringe!" I was 
beginning to think our patriotic heroes of 
the past had spilled their blood in vain— 
heroes who died to preserve America only 
to have today’s soft, confused population 
surrender, compromise, conform and wishful- 
think it all away! Your article, “The Ameri- 
canists,” has restored my faith in the Ameri- 
can people once more. How do I go about 
joining the John Birch Society ? 

Mrs. Peter M. THOMPSON 
Houston 


Sir: 
Don't you be a sucker for professional 
haters! 
Vivian BENNETT 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Sir: 

We have a strong feeling that the John 
Birch Society and its allied cells are an in- 
sidious influence in our democratic society. 
They seem to advocate “police state” tactics, 
and indulge in name calling and spying that 
soon make every man both suspect and/or 
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suspicious of his neighbor. It is good to have 
the thing exposed as your article does. 
ROWLAND H. WHITE 
Secretary 
The Northwest Ministers’ Association 
(and 13 members) 
Columbus 


Off on the Wrong Foot? 
Sir: 

Reading Time, I came across the cartoon 
in which Ham, the chimpanzee who re- 
cently made a success- 
ful space voyage, was 
explaining to the three 
space astronauts about 
space flight, saying“... 
Then, at 900,000 feet, 
you'll get the feeling 
that you must have a 
banana!" The cartoon 
is excellent, but doesn’t 
Air Force Captain Vir- 
gil Grissom have his 
left shoe on his right 
foot? 

Jim HonicscuMi1ptT 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 


@ So it seems, but not to Cartoonist 
Emmwood.— Ep. 


Leontyne 


Sir: 

Your article on Leontyne Price is one of 
the most inspiring features that I have ever 
read in Time. 

After reading this article, I feel that one of 
the most rewarding experiences of my life 
would be to hear Miss Price sing. She is 
an inspiration to all who think that their 
chances at success are “stymied.” 

TERRY BERRING 
Cleveland 


Sir: 

I am one of those 900 children whom Mrs. 
Katie Price delivered. No doubt many of 
them, like Miss Price and myself, attended 
Oak Park High School. And no doubt many 
students elsewhere who attended Southern 
segregated schools find themselves in situa- 
tions similar to mine. In a Northern college, 
for the first time, I am wondering what went 
amiss, educationwise, in the past. 

Mary ANN ANDERSON 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Horrors! I'll never convince my singing 
pupils that yelling is hard on the vocal cords 
now that they know that Leontyne Price was 
a cheerleader. 

KATHERINE G. McDoNaALp 
Baton Rouge 


Sir: 

How long must we subscribers put up with 
this Henry Koerner? I am pro-contemporary 
art: my collection of Klees, Kandinskys, 
Braques and Picassos dates back to 1928. But 
instead of giving us an abstract symbol, or a 
clear-cut academic portrait, Koerner depicts 
the beautiful Leontyne Price as a sagging old 
mammy with a giraffe neck, and a bovine 
expression. Insulting, nonart, and inexcusable. 

MERLE ARMITAGE 
Yucca Valley, Calif. 


Kisseosis 
Sir: 

Fie on your militaristic approach to mono- 
nucleosis, your implication that it mainly af- 





flicts fledgling generals, admirals, and their 
sweethearts. 

The basis for this reproach is an article in 
the February issue of GP, a magazine for 
family physicians, published by the Ameri- 
can Academy of General Practice. In it, Dr. 
Alfred S. Evans of the University of Wiscon- 
sin cites his clinical experience with a group 
of amorous Wisconsin students, and com- 
pares his findings with the West Point 
study of Colonel Hoagland. He notes thus, 
slyly: “I’m embarrassed to say that the 
Wisconsin student is engaged in this type of 
osculatory activity almost as often as the 
West Point cadet.” 

Mac F, Cana 
Executive Director 
and General Counsel 
American Academy of General Practice 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sir: 
Mary, Mary, unsanitary 
How grows eternal bliss? 
“Thru love's old joys 
With West Point boys, 
And mononucleosis.” 
L. B. HoacGLanp 
Captain, USA (ret.) 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Sir: 

I know a nine-year-old mono patient who 
kissed only her horse. Would Colonel Hoag- 
land also condemn kissing horses? 

BONNIE WEBER 
Castro Valley, Calif. 


Catholic Integration 
Sir: 

There was a news story in the three pasto- 
ral letters read Feb. 19 in the Catholic 
churches of South Carolina and Georgia. The 
subject was parochial-school policy and the 
racial situation. There was a news story in 
all this, but Time missed it completely. 

Ralph McGill, Atlanta editor, got it. Quot- 
ing four paragraphs, he called the pastorals 
“important . a wise policy.” The New 
York Times devoted a full column to the 
story, quoting the statement: “This afiirma- 
tion for our diocese is not just a minimum 
approach to full Christian justice. In a region 
where our Catholic population is less than 
2%, it is an honest effort to influence a way 
of life that has prevailed for many decades.” 

Time’s correspondent telephoned me Feb. 
21 for “background material.” I emphasized 
the purpose of the pastoral—to prepare the 
people. This was ignored. I stressed the pro- 
gram of preparation—pastoral letters, ser- 
mons, study clubs and school instruction. 
This was also ignored. I called attention to 
the phrase “as soon as this can be done with 
safety to the children and the schools. Cer- 
tainly this will be done not later than the 
public schools are opened to all pupils.” 
This was dismissed with a smirk: “Then 
came the hedge.” The sum of Time’s account 
was in the snickering quip: “Not later, but 
not now.” 

My question is: Does Time report the facts 
honestly or twist them to secure a cute cap- 
tion? Perhaps a more profound question 
could be asked: Did Time read the pastoral 
letters, and if so, why were they not re- 
ported fairly ? 

Tue Most Rev. Paur J. HALLINAN 
Bishop of Charleston 
Charleston, S.C, 


@ Time read the letters, stands by its 
facts.—Eb. 
Sir: 

Re your article “Spirit v. Reality,” you 
are to be commended for your incisive and 
forthright analysis of the “halfway house” we 
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A KEY 
IDEA IN 
BUSINESS- 
WRAPPED 
IN WOOD 





Periodic examinations for all employees are 


part of the comprehensive preventive pro- 
gram at Olin Mathieson’s Pisgah Forest 
Plants Dr. MacRoy Gasque (left) heads the 
Medical Staff there ... works F ind in hand 
with Employers Mutuals Medical Depart- 
ment directed by Dr. O. ‘I ilafiers right). 
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Cellophane begins as wood fibre... 





emerges from this block-long casting machine 


as a completely new material. Pictured here, while visiting the plant, are Mr. Kling 


(right) with George Raese, 


an Employers Mutuals Accident Prevention Manager. 


Wausau Story 


by ALAN i KLING, Director of Loss Prevention, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


“Cellophane is wood—wood you can 
see through. 

“But it takes some doing to con- 
vert trees into transparent film, as 
you'd see if you visited the Olin 
Mathieson cellophane plant at 
Pisgah Forest in North Carolina. In 
fact, our men there would tell you 
there could be no such material until 
scientists had developed the new 
field of cellulose chemistry. 

“This is typical of many aspects of 
American business. 

“Not long ago industrial accident 
prevention was a new field too. We 
started with the principle that acci- 
dents do not have to happen. To 
make that idea practical here at Olin 
Mathieson, we coordinated the 
safety activities of the entire com- 
pany into a Department of Loss Pre- 
vention. Our effort is devoted to the 
safety and health of our people as a 


rs Mutuals of Wausau | 


PIONEER UNDERWRITER OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN AMERICA 
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basic responsibility of management. 
“The key idea is in the organiza- 
tion and function of this Depart- 
ment. One reason it has proved suc- 
cessful is that our staff can get the 
help they need from Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau. That help has 
saved us time and money too. Em- 
ployers Mutuals people make this 
their business... and they’re ‘good 
people to do business with’.” 


The helpful service Mr. Kling writes about 
is available through every one of the 138 
offices of Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 
We write all forms of fire. group health and 
accident, and casualty insurance (includ- 
ing automobile). We are one of the largest 
and most experienced underwriters in the 
field of workmen’s compensation. Consult 
your telephone directory for the nearest 
Employers Mutuals representative or write 
us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


FOR 50 YEARS 
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put ‘em behind you 
with an Evinrude! 


Best way yet to tame a “teen” and en- 
joy yourself at the same time is with 


an Evinrude! If they crave speed, 
your Evinrude will give ’em plenty... 
safe, quiet, relaxing speed. If they’re 
straying from the family fold, try this 
“togetherness” tonic. Mom’Il love it. 
You'll relax and enjoy it, too. Best 
way to start is to see your Evinrude 
dealer now. 


SEND FOR FREE 
IDEA-FILLED 
EVINRUDE 
FUN GUIDE 


> 
x 


EVINRUDE 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4118 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 
(in Canada: Peterborough, Ont.) 
A Div. of Outboard Marine Corp. 


Please send me: ©) Free 12-page Evinrude FUN GUIDE 
OC Free 24-page 1961 Evinrude catalog 
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Christians are trying to maintain between the 
City of the World and the City of God. 

“it [integration] would be a hollow 
victory if it wrecked our school system or did 
harm to our children.” Is not the fact that 
roughly 90% of the Christian missionaries of 
the world are being frustrated by our example 
of segregation in their attempts to bring the 
Gospel to the colored races a rather concrete 
defeat? Where does the balance lie between 
1) the possibility of a “hollow victory,” and 
2) the fact of a worldwide defeat? 

Can one hear the uncomfortable echo of 
“Not everyone who says, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall 
enter the kingdom of heaven; but he who 
does the will of My Father ..."? 
(Mt. 7:21.) 

(Rev.) Joun T. Scuvett, S.J. 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis 


Bow Toward Borgward 
Sir: 

We have to draw your attention to the 
fact that your statement about sales of Borg- 
ward autos is not correct. Our sales during 
the calendar year totaled 4,619 units instead 
of 2,000, as mentioned in your article. 

Also, we have no record whatsoever of any 
return shipment to Germany from the U.S. 
during the calendar year 1960. We presume, 
however, that you refer to a return shipment 
of about 7o units during the fall of 1950. 
This return shipment was made only because 
the importer wanted the new Arabella model 
instead of the model Alexander. 

H. K. WINKLER 
Executive Vice President 
Borgward Motors Corp. 
Boston 





Bourbon & Saliva 
Sir: 

The piece on Painter Mark Rothko in TIME 
was terrific! “Yet if there is a painter < 
who appears to be painting nothing, it is 
Rothko!” You said it, man—nothing! 

You'd better check your art department— 
I've a hunch someone may be putting bour- 
bon in the water cooler! 





CHARLES LEE 
Studio City, Calif. 
Sir 
We are forced to conclude that if a known 
artist spits on the pavement, the design made 
by the saliva is significant indeed 
I'll choose Rembrandt over Rothko. 
Devupa DIAMOND 
Brooklyn 


| Hasidic Haven 


Sir: 

I have read your article [on the Hasidic 
colony of New Square] and have no com- 
ment except that the last few lines are a mis- 
quotation. 








I believe that the Zemach David group and 
myself stand for the same principle, to wit: 
they want their religious rules and laws 
obeyed and adhered to, and we of the town 
want the town laws and ordinances religiously 
followed within reasonable tolerance. 

Unfortunately, that has not been the cir- 
cumstance in this matter. 

Davin H. Moses 
Town Attorney 





Town of Ramapo 
Suffern, N.Y. 


@ Time is sorry that it misquoted At- 
torney Moses.—Epb. 


Economists & the Economy 


Sir: 

I was interested in your review of our 
present economic soothsayers. I suspect that 
all societies move in a spiral. They come 
around to the same point on a vertical line, 
but on a slightly higher plane. Just as the 
tribal chief has his witch doctors for ritual 
consultation, so an Eisenhower has his Burns 
and our chief of state now has a Heller. 


J. L. MarsHati 





Dallas 


Sir: 

The arrogance of John Kenneth Galbraith! 
ently he feels that the American people 
sable of earning the national income, but 
incapable of intelligently spending what they 
earn. One wonders if the no-fins-no-foibles 
Mr. Galbraith takes issue with Mother Na- 
ture for creating wasteful flowers instead of 
plain, public-sector grass. 

F. A. KUMMER 








Roanoke, Va. 


All Right, All Right 
Sir: 

Please, gentlemen, you've convinced me 
that your darling young man in the White 
House is acceptable; Iet’s not overdo it. 

Wo. J. Littis 


Cincinnati 


Peace 
Sir: 

I suppose one should be tolerant of sincere 
efforts to achieve peace, however futile and 
misguided they may be. But not since Hen- 
ry Ford's ill-starred Peace Ship of World 
War I has there been such a visionary and 
utopian proposal as that embodied in the 
Kennedy Peace Corps. This is merely boon- 
doggling on a global scale. 

Heaven help the Laotians, the Congolese 
and other unfortunate peoples as our starry- 
eyed young zealots march forth under the 
banner of the Peace Corps to escape the draft 
and save the world! 

Howarp J. MurrFIN 
New York City 
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Pure elegance...with 


Now America has a new kind of fine 
car, one that combines even greatel 
luxury with }t inches less length. Spe 


cilically designed for today’s close 


packed traffic, the new Lincoln 
Continental is slimmer, easier to park 


and handle. But its greatest achieve 
ment is in standards of quality and re 
liability standards so high that it 
alone, among all American fine cars, 
is now warranted for two full years o1 


24,000 miles 


Chere are so many other pleasures to 


discover: Doors that open at the center 


= 


ar/24,000 mile pledge of excellence: 


line for unusual ease of entrance. Con- 
tour-zoned seats cushioned with nearly 
twice the usual amount of foam 
rubber. The first /iydraulic windshield 
wipers, silent and 50° percent more 
powerful. This country’s only four- 
door convertible. America’s largest 


V-8 engine—and biggest brakes 

This car isso advanced in design and 
durability it will keep right on reveal 
ing new virtues mile alter velvet mile 
but isn’t that just the enduring kind of 


automobile vou've wanted? 


Lincoln-Mercury Divisic 


=~ (ONTIVENTAL 


m, Cord Noter Company 


Ford otor Company warrants to Its 
dealers, and its dealers, in turn, warrant to 
their Lincoln Continental customers as 
follows: That for 21 months or for 24,000 
miles, whichever comes first, [ree repla 
ment, including related labor, will be 
made by dealers, of any part with a detect 
in workmanship or materials. Tires are not 


ippropriate ad 


covered by the warranty 
justments will continue to be made by the 
tire Companies Owners will remain re- 
sponsible for normal maintenance service 
and routine rephicement of maintenance 
items such as filters, spark plugs ition 


points and wiper blades 














_NEVER... when he.relies op his local-Mead Mgfchant who-offers prompt > 
Uservice and delivery from“a large and diversiffed inventory, including the 
“word's broadest line—Mead Papers. Whatever you need, from finer papers 
to tougher containers to creative packaging—look to Mead, America’s most 
diversified paper company. 


YOU GET MORE FROM MEAD... the moving forge in Paper and Packaging 
Mead Papers, inc., a subsidiary of The Mead Corporation, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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DISTINGUISHED statesman _ is 
joining the Trae Inc. family this 
week, and I would like to extend 
a warm welcome to our newest col- 
league, Henry Cabot Lodge. In a very 
real sense, this is a homecoming for 
Ambassador Lodge, who was Time 
first stringer-correspondent, working 
out of Washington in 1924, when the 
magazine was but a year old. 
Well-known to Time readers in his 
days as U.S. Senator, as Ambassador 
to the U.N. and as the Republican 
vice-presidential candidate in 1960, 
Cabot Lodge has been on the cover of 
Time three times: Dec. 17, 1951; 
Aug. 11, 1958; Sept. 26, 1960. Am- 
bassador Lodge will work closely with 
Editor-in-Chief Henry R. Luce and 
President James A. Linen on a “va- 
riety of missions of corporate concern” 
in the U.S. and abroad. 





ISITORS to the Reception Cen- 

ter of the Time and Lire Building 
these next few weeks may feast their 
eyes on a majestic sight: a full-color 
photographic reproduction (one-third 
scale) of Michelangelo's great fres- 
coes in the Sistine Chapel at Rome. 
The Sistine ceiling depicts the Crea- 
tion, the Fall of Man and the Flood; 
an altar wall shows the Last Judgment. 


Time readers and their friends who 
may be in New York over the Easter 
holidays are especially welcome to 
come and see this illumination of a 
Renaissance masterwork. The exhibi- 
tion is open through April 12 


EADERS will find new section 
headings up front in TrMeE this 
week. Gone are the old familiar Na- 
tional Affairs and Foreign News. The 


new headings, for simplicity’s sake, 
henceforth will be: The Nation, The 
World, The Hemisphere. 





MONG earnest car shoppers in 

many cities and towns throughout 
the U.S, last week were Time corre- 
spondents, doing first-hand research 
on the battle of wits between sales- 
man and buyer for this week’s cover 
story on Ford Dealer Jim Moran 
(see Busrness ). Researcher Piri Halasz 
roamed through showrooms in New 
York City and New Jersey, brought 
along an uncle who was once a car 
salesman himself. Correspondent Bill 
Shelton borrowed Correspondent Mar- 
vin Zim’s Volkswagen as trade-in bait, 
made the rounds of Chicago car deal- 
ers, found Jim Moran's salesroom 
harder to escape from without a new 
car than anywhere else. 
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Long Distance pays off 


in extra sales 





‘To save lead time for customers, we buy and sell by phone” 


says Carroll Martenson, president, ine 
Hydraulic Research and Mfg. Co., Burbank, Calif. LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 

“Lead time is a constant problem,” reports Mr. Here are some examples: 
Martenson. “Every day we save for the customer adds Birmingham to Atlanta. . . . . . 65¢ | 
to our chances of getting his next order. So we keep in Milwaukee to Minneapolis . . . . 95¢ 
frequent touch with customers by Long Distance. Our Newark, 20.0.to-Cievsland <5 x < ls 
salesmen always call in their orders. And we con- | Boston to Chicago... .... - 91.50 | 
tact our own suppliers by telephone. We save time | Burbank to Washington, D.C. . . . $2.25 
like this at every step.” Tiseek are, diy retes, Siations ? 
Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! ane aera ee 
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THE PEOPLE 
Suddenly It's Spring 


In a busy El Paso shopping center, Will 
Wilson, the attorney general of Texas, 
stopped a woman shopper with a ques- 


tion: “What do you think of Kennedy's 
medical plan for the aged?” The woman 
looked at him blankly. “I don’t know,” 


she replied. Wilson, one of 7o candidates 
campaigning hard for Lyndon Johnson's 
Senate seat, tried again: “What do you 
think about aid to education?” “I don't 
know,” the woman said again. And 

went. “People either don’t have any posi- 
tions on these things.’ said Wilson, “or 
else they're not talking about them.’ 

The lack of concern in Texas about 
concern in Washington echoed throughout 
the nation, and it emphasized the biggest 
problem confronting President John F. 
Kennedy: through the land there is little 
support for the burgeoning programs that 
he is trying to get through Congress. 


There was no question of selling himself: _ 


at the end of his first 60 days in 
office, the energetic young Presi- 
dent basked in the warmest kind 
of public approval. The polls dis- 
closed that as much as 72% of the 
public liked John F. Kennedy, and 
approved of the way he was han- 
dling his job. 

Why the apathy to the Kennedy 


program? There are a dozen an- 


Missouri's ROBERTS 
In the strongest 


swers, and each has a bit of truth. The 
U.S. is basically well off after eight Eisen- 
hower years, and the public still remem- 
bers—and heeds—Ike’s sermons on fiscal 
conservatism. People are not only measur- 
ing Kennedy's performance against Ike's 
(often to Kennedy's advantage), but they 
are also asking where the cash will come 
from, and whether the country really 
needs the new programs that badly. There 
is doubt even among some Democrats as 
to the need or rightness of some welfare 
measures. Said Maine’s Democratic Sena- 
tor Edmund Muskie with a sigh: “The 
minimum wage involves very real prob- 
lems for farmers and retail merchants. 
Added to this is the prevailing doubt 
that the recession is as bad as advertised 
and the question of whether the Kennedy 
panaceas are really necessary. Said a Phil- 
adelphia Chamber of Commerce econo- 
mist: “Businessmen think this is a milder 
recession than ‘58, and they don’t want 
pump-priming overdone.” 
a trip to Washington, Kansas City 





Just back from 
Star, 












WILSON 
the world it seemed hard to get people roused up. 


Texas’ 
nation in 


Editor Roy Roberts wrote: “The people 
in official Washington very definitely 
view everything through the glass darkly. 
Goodness knows, this nation needs no offi- 
cial exaggeration. Nevertheless, there is a 
tendency to overpaint a plight that is bad 
enough anyway. 

Much of the country is prospering, and 
the problems of jobless and needy fellow 


citizens in other parts of the U.S. seem 
far away and unreal. Said Henry Brod- 
erick, Seattle's biggest real estate dealer 
“Things are good here in the West, the 
best part of the strongest nation in the 
world, and things that are wrong here and 
elsewhere are necessary evils.” Then he 
added: “If people here seem cool toward 
such things as depressed-area legislation 
you must remember the law that gov- 


erns the newsworthiness of earthquakes in 
Afghanistan. No really cares—not 
passionately -and no one gets very excit- 
ed about this kind of story unless it’s his 
own neighborhood that is suffering. 

Yet even in the places where the reces- 
sion has cut deep, there is a faint 
feeling of resentment toward many 
of the helping-hand 
from Washington. 


one 


proposals 
In economically 


limping Detroit (see BUSsINEss), 
Alex Fuller, vice president of the 
Wayne County A.F.L.-C.1.0., had 
it figured out: “A man wants a 


job these days, and doesn't show 


much interest in the bill to extend 
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unemployment benefits or to raise the 
minimum wage or give medical care to 
the aged. Many of our people are bene- 
fiting from built-in security—pensions, 
unemployment benefits, workman’s com- 
pensation, and so on. It’s hard to get peo- 
ple roused up.” Adds Michigan's National 
Committeeman Neil Staebler: “People 
want recovery, but they don’t connect it 
with specific bills.” 

In Florida, the elderly show no special 
interest in federal old-age medical assist- 
ance. Even the deep-running debate over 
federal aid to education (see The Con- 
gress) strikes strangely on the public 
mood. “Philadelphia has the best paro- 
chial school system in the country, one of 
the best public school systems, and a 
number of first-rate private schools,” said 
a Philadelphian, “We're simply not stirred 
up about school needs. We're not overly 
anxious to pay higher taxes to help school 
systems in Mississippi.” 

There was one element to last week's 
national mood that anyone could readily 
see. New Yorkers saw it in the bright new 
kelly green stripe down the middle of 
Fifth Avenue—marking the site of the 
annual rites celebrating an Irish saint. 
Caroline Kennedy could spot it in the 
budding forsythia bowing sedately in the 
March wind along the White House fence. 
Blind men could feel it in the warm air 
that made San Francisco's fogs foggier. 
Squirrels and birds sensed it. With the 
beguiling insistence of a beautiful woman 
passing by, it turned men’s heads and 
made the problems of Washington seem 
as remote as the earthquakes in Afghan- 
istan. Suddenly, after a miserable winter, 
it was spring. 


AGRICULTURE 


Self-Service Plan 

In his farm message to Congress last 
week, President Kennedy sounded a bit 
like a doctor who, noting that the patient 
suffers from cramps and rashes after eat- 
ing strawberries, advises him to eat plenty 
of strawberry jam. 

Federal farm programs, said the Presi- 
dent, are “drifting into a chaotic state, 
piling up surpluses, penalizing efficiency, 
rewarding inertia.” Very true. But then 
the President went on to prescribe a big 
dose of the same kinds of programs: di- 
rect and indirect subsidies, plus entan- 
gling controls to cope with the surpluses 
that the subsidies help to create. If car- 
ried out, the Kennedy proposals would 
even extend subsidies and controls to farm 
products—most fruits, vegetables and 
livestock—that are now normally outside 
the farm policy mess. 

Plowed Under. The kernel of the New 
Frontier proposals calls for establishment 
of a “national farmer advisory commit- 
tee” for each farm commodity or group 
of related commodities. Each committee 
would draw up a “supply adjustment pro- 
gram” for its commodity. if it took a 
notion to do so. The turnip committee, 
say. would draft a turnip plan and submit 
it to the turnip growers. If two-thirds of 
them approved it, it would automatically 
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become law, at the expense of consumers 
and taxpayers, unless Congress vetoed the 
program within 60 days—and what Con- 
gressman would vote against turnips if his 
onions might be in the scales next day? 

In effect, the drafting of farm legisla- 
tion would be lifted from Congress and 
given over to the particular farmers who 
would benefit from it—an approach not 
so very different from letting smugglers 
write the customs regulations. Texas’ 
Democratic Congressman William Robert 
Poage put forward a similar plan last 
year, but the House plowed it under. The 
New Frontier version is likely to get 
plowed under, too. 

The farm message stirred strong reac- 
tions. Holding aloft a copy, Minneso- 
ta’s Democratic Senator Hubert Horatio 


Successful 


Far ming 





ssocicted Press 
AGRICULTURE SECRETARY FREEMAN 
The more strawberries, the more jam. 


Humphrey told a cheering convention of 
the National Farmers’ Union, meeting in 
Washington, that “the President of the 
U.S. is on your side now. All I can say 
is, thank God—and with all reverence 
thank you, Mr. President, for the farm 
message you sent us today.” Some other 
remarks were less ecstatic. “Nebulous and 
rather complicated,” sniffed Louisiana's 
Allen Ellender, chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. “A do-it-yourself 
kit for every farm commodity,” hooted 
Senate Minority Leader Everett McKin- 
ley Dirksen of Illinois: the executive 
branch “could completely divest itself of 
all responsibility.” Argued Vermont's Re- 
publican Senator George Aiken: “If farm 
groups can write their own tickets, some 
will ask: Why not let labor or industrial 
groups do the same thing?” 

Moving Again. The President's farm 
message was of a piece with other bits of 
farm policy that had slipped by all but 
unnoticed in the crowded early days of 
the New Frontier. Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman's first major official act 
was to raise cotton subsidies, a move that 


drew jeers from just about everybody ex- 
cept cotton farmers. Pointing out that 
hefty U.S. cotton exports had been cut- 
ting down the cotton surplus, the Farm 
Bureau Federation’s President Charles 
Shuman groaned that Freeman's decision 
would “reverse these favorable trends” by 
pricing U.S. cotton out of some over- 
seas markets. Commerce Secretary Luther 
Hodges, his team loyalty strained beyond 
the breaking point, complained that Free- 
man’s generosity would make it all the 
harder for U.S. cotton-textile mills to 
compete against foreign imports. Undaunt- 
ed, Freeman went on to raise support 
prices on dairy products and promise in- 
creases for feed-grain crops. 

In farm policy. in short, the new Ad- 
ministration is getting things “moving 
again,” but in the wrong direction, to- 
ward more rather than less Government 
involvement in agriculture. The record so 
far adds a special credibility to one sen- 
tence in the President’s farm message: 
“We cannot expect to solve the farm 
problem in a day or in a year, or perhaps 
even in this Administration.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Back to Schools 


“They're really sweating on this one,” 
said a House veteran. “They don’t know 
where to hide.” 

On nearly everybody's agenda, the Pres- 
ident’s request for $2.3 billion to pay for 
new public school construction and teach- 
er salaries over the next three years had 
been written down for a fine old cliché- 
ridden battle between liberals and con- 
servatives. But the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy’s demand for a share of the funds 
for parochial schools—or at least a long- 
range, low-interest loan program inte- 
grated into the bill—changed all that. By 
last week, as the mail mounted and both 
House and Senate education subcommit- 
tees held hearings on the bill, most con- 
gressional palms were clammy. Congress- 
men from urban areas—whether liberal or 
conservative, Protestant or Catholic 
were wondering how they could save the 
bill and not seem hostile to the church; 
many rallied strongly to Kennedy's stand 
that the loans were unconstitutional— 
and hoped that their voters would re- 
member the President's religion. To make 
decision more difficult, the editorialists 
and pundits joined in on the national 
debate (see box); the majority siding 
with Kennedy. 

"Unfair & Discriminatory." Drawn 
further into the debate, the Catholic hier- 
archy seemed to love federal aid far less 
than the principle of the parochial schools’ 
right to it. St. Louis’ Joseph Cardinal 
Ritter announced himself “personally op- 
posed” to federal aid of any kind; but if 
such aid is voted, “then all the children 
should share in that benefit.” New York's 
Francis Cardinal Spellman noted that “it 
is not for me to say whether there should 
be any federal aid to education. That is a 
political and economic matter to be de- 
cided by the Congress in compliance with 
the will of the American people.” But if 
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Congress approved any federal aid, he 
said, it was “unfair and discriminatory” 
if Catholics did not share the benefits. 
Washington’s Monsignor Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, educational director of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, took 
the same position before both congres- 
sional subcommittees—with an important 
addition, “If an intellectual and scien- 
tific breakthrough is to be realized. if 
excellence is to be achieved.” said he. 
“who can tell whence will come the lead- 
ership for the nation—from the public 
schools, or from their partners in educa- 
tion, the private schools?” He was also 
“happy to support loans for Sunday 
schools,” for denominations that wanted 
them. 

Protestant and Jewish clergymen. even 
from denominations with schools of their 
own, sharply disagreed. At the hearings. a 
dozen Protestant witnesses spoke in favor 
of a high wall between church and state. 
Nineteen nationally known Protestant and 
Jewish leaders—among them, retired 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, re- 
tired Episcopal Bishop Henry Knox Sher- 
rill and the Rev. Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, Stated Clerk of the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A.—signed an 
opinion that “it would be most unfortu- 
nate for a major church to press its own 
interests in a way that would threaten 
the strengthening of our basic educational 
system.” Dr. Robert E. Van Deusen of 
the National Lutheran Council told the 
House subcommittee that a_ religious 
group with its own high school system 
“should provide the necessary financial 
support, thus insuring its own continuing 
autonomy and freedom.” The Association 
of Reform Rabbis of New York an- 
nounced: “We uphold the President's def- 
inite stand against the extension of any 
portion of federal aid to parochial 
schools.” 

“This Other Area." Clearly worried 
about the fate of the bill, the Kennedy 
forces tried cautiously to find some middle 
course. At the House hearing, New Jersey 
Democrat Frank Thompson, a Catholic 
in favor of Kennedy’s stand, tried to take 
some of the heat off pro-Kennedy fellow 
Catholics by asking Monsignor Hochwalt 
how he thought Catholic Congressmen 
should vote on a bill that lacked parochial 
school loan amendments. The answer: 
“They must vote according to their con- 
sciences. They will have a moral judg- 
ment to make as to what would be of 
greater national value.” At his weekly 
press conference, the President stuck by his 
conviction that across-the-board loans 
were unlawful. but refused to comment on 
the legality of alternatives, i.e., tax credits. 

At week's end, Democratic floor leaders 
had not yet worked out the strategy for 
their bill, or settled on any private school 
aid compromise. Nor had the White 
House yet begun to line up votes for a 
measure that faces tough conservative 
opposition—with or without the hier- 
archy’s loan amendments. Many Con- 
gressmen agreed with Chairman Adam 
Clayton Powell of the House Education 
and Labor Committee: “It's dead.” 
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Many an editorialist and po- 
lemicist was willing to leave the 
big questions to the Supreme 
Court last week as the U.S. de- 
bated the touchy issue of fed- 
eral aid to private and reli- 
gious schools. But here and there 
thoughtful opinion shaped up: 








CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER: 

Our position has been consistently 
this: we oppose widespread federal aid 
for parochial schools. We oppose wide- 
spread federal aid for public schools. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatcu: 
Taxing all the people to support the 
religion of some of the people would be 
both unconstitutional and undesirable. 


DENVER Post: 

If this nation ever reaches the stage 
when the children of each of the 
256 separate denominations attend 256 
separate school systems financed by 
the Government, the danger to our na- 
tional unity will be very great indeed. 


Tue Rev. Francis P. Canavan, 
S.J... writing in the Jesuit weekly, 
AMERICA: 

The demand now made by Catholic 
(and other) parents for some relief 
from the burden of supporting both 
their own and the public schools is a 
request for the rethinking of a policy, 
not for a revision of the Constitution. 


PorTLaND (Me.) Press-HERALp: 

We stoutly defend the right of any 

church to teach its doctrine. But we 
cannot underwrite that doctrine. 


Tue New REPUBLIC: 

{The state| is committed to exert- 
ing a secular, unifying, equalitarian 
force. To accept the principle of gen- 
eral support of public and private 
schools equally out of public funds is 
to abandon the mission of the state. 


Dr. Puitip A. JoHNsON, Nation- 
al Lutheran Council: 

The extension of public grants or 
credits to private or parochial schools 
would raise grave questions of consti- 
tutionality, since it would clearly be a 
form of tax support of sectarian in- 
struction. It would also constitute an 
invitation to sectarian groups to ex- 
pand their schools beyond their ability 
to support them. 


Protestant Theologian ReEINHOLD 
NIEBUHR in the New LEApER: 

A religiously pluralistic and semi- 
secular society cannot afford to im- 
peril the unity of a people through 
a pluralistic school system, the het- 
erogeneity of which would be aggra- 
vated by tax support of religious 
schools. We cannot afford this divi- 


THE CHURCH-STATE-SCHOOL DEBATE 


siveness in our education and in our 
national life. 


New York Mrrror: 

Clearly, if a distinction is made be- 
tween one child and another, on reli- 
gious grounds, it is a violation of the 
Constitution. 


Tue Rev. Dante J. FLAHERTY in 
the Denver CATHOLIC REGISTER: 

New legislation is urgently needed 
which will recognize the fact that the 
American school system does not be- 
gin and end with the public school. 
The private schools function as an 
integral part of the general education- 
al system of the country and are en- 
titled to those benefits designed to 
promote the general welfare. 


THe ComMonweat ( Roman Cath- 
olic): 

President Kennedy has suggested 
that special legislation [on loans] be 
introduced and debated on its own 
merits. Such an alternative would rep- 
resent a substantial concession on the 
part of Catholics. Nevertheless, we 
think this is a concession Catholics 
may be called upon to make. If it is 
necessary for the passage of the bill, 
it should, with whatever difficulty, be 
made. Then, not only Catholics, but 
all who profess real interest in educa- 
tion and the general welfare should 
turn serious attention to the legiti- 
mate claims of Catholics. For the edu- 
cation of the large minority of chil- 
dren in parochial schools must be seen 
for what it is... a national concern. 


Detroit's weekly JewisH News: 
American Jewry, in backing the 
President's stand on the school issue, 
adheres to a policy of staunchly de- 
fending the public school system. 


Dr. W. A. Criswett of Dallas, pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, world’s 
largest: 

The gift of America to civilization 
is the doctrine of the separation of 
Church and State. If the wall is 
breached separating Church and State, 
it will be done through the use of 
public tax moneys to support clerical 
institutions. Our part ought to be to 
stand behind President Kennedy and 
the Constitution. 


The Protestant CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy has 
drawn the line on which the battle for 
federal aid to education will be fought 
and has dared the Congress to step 
over it. The challenge should be ac- 
cepted. If they have their way, fed- 
eral funds will be used for religious 
purposes, despite the Constitution, or 
there will be no federal funds for 
public education. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


New Envoys 

Kennedy nominees bound for New 
Frontier outposts as ambassadors: 

India: John Kenneth Galbraith, 52, 
Harvard economics professor, veteran 
Kennedy brain-truster, author of The 
Affluent Society. A big-picture thinker of 
considerable stature (6 ft. 8 in.), Gal- 
braith has, since the inauguration, been 
making himself useful in Washington as a 
word man. supplying Kennedy speeches 
and other New Frontier documents with 
what he describes as “touches of the cos- 
metic or the cosmic.” 

Ceylon: Frances Elizabeth Willis, 60, 
currently Ambassador to Norway. Stan- 
ford Ph.D. (°23) Frances Willis was the 
Foreign Service's first career woman to 
become an ambassador (to Switzerland in 
1953). will find in Ceylon another woman 
who has risen high in a normally male 
domain: Prime Minister Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike, widow of the late Prime Min- 
ister Solomon West Ridgway Dias Ban- 
daranaike, who has exhibited a mind of 
her own in leading Ceylon down the neu- 
tralist path. 

Japan: Edwin Oldfather Reischauer, 
50, director of Harvard's Center for East 
Asian Studies. Born in Japan (of U.S. 
parents) and married to a Japanese, 
Scholar-Diplomat Reischauer served in 
the State Department in the 1940s, has 
authored an armful of books on the 
Orient. The man who will be reading his 
dispatches, as the new Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs is Walter 
P. McConaughy, Foreign Service career- 
man now winding up a hitch as Ambas- 
sador to Korea. 

Thailand: Kenneth Todd Young, 44, 
Southeast Asia expert for New York's 
Standard Vacuum Oil Co. Another Har- 
vardman,* Young served in the State and 
Defense Departments as an Asia specialist 
for twelve years before departing for the 
better-paying pastures of private business. 
At his new post in Bangkok, he succeeds 
Careerman U. Alexis Johnson, who re- 








Totting up the number of Harvardmen (grad- 
uates or faculty) in the upper reaches of the 
Kennedy Administration, the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin counted 30-odd in the 85 top federal 
jobs——-including five posts of Cabinet rank. 





Will Rapport 
REISCHAUER & WIFE 
Also an armful of books. 


turns to Foggy Bottom to be Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs. 

Viet Nam: Frederick E. Nolting Jr., 
50, deputy U.S. representative on the 
Paris-headquartered North Atlantic Coun- 
cil. Nolting started out in an investment 
firm in his native Richmond, found his 
horizons broadened by wartime overseas 
service in the Navy, joined the State De- 
partment at war's end, has specialized in 
Western Europe. 

Italy: G. Frederick Reinhardt, 49, now 
Ambassador to the United Arab Republic. 
Handsome Careerman Freddie Reinhardt 
speaks fluent Italian, was smoothly effec- 
tive as Ike’s ambassador to newly parti- 
tioned Viet Nam in 1955-56. 

Denmark: William McCormick Blair 
Jr.. 44, lawyer with no diplomatic expe- 
rience. Second cousin of the Chicago Trib- 
une’s late publisher, Colonel Robert Mc- 
Cormick, moneyed Bill Blair served as 
administrative assistant to Illinois Gov- 
ernor Adlai Stevenson, became his law 
partner, campaign manager and general 
political handyman. 


The Netherlands: John Stanley Rice. 
61, wealthy Pennsylvania applegrower, 
state Democratic chairman. Mild-man- 
nered John Rice kept his feet through 
the roughhouse of state politics for some 
30 years, served as a state senator, was 
an unsuccessful nominee for Governor in 
1946. And that is the extent of his diplo- 
matic experience. 

Chile: Robert Forbes Woodward, 52, 
currently Ambassador to Uruguay. Able 
Bob Woodward has spent nearly all of his 
30-year State Department career in Latin 
American affairs, managing to retain an 
unruffied Minnesota disposition. 

Israel: Walworth Barbour, 52, Foreign 
Service careerman since 1931. Familiar 
with the Middle East from early service 
in Cairo and Baghdad, Harvardman Bar- 
bour served for four years as John Foster 
Dulles’ chief specialist on Eastern Euro- 
pean affairs, takes off for Israel from five 
prestige-building years as Deputy Chief 
of Mission in London. 

Jordan: William Butts Macomber Jr., 
39, Assistant Secretary of State for Con- 
gressional Relations. Once retired in a State 
Department personnel cutback, Yaleman 
Macomber returned as special assistant to 
Under Secretary Herbert Hoover Jr. and, 
later, to Secretary Dulles. His departure 
for the Middle East will reduce Washing- 
ton’s already short supply of eligible 
bachelors. 

lran: Julius C. Holmes, 61, Minister 
Consul General in Hong Kong. Kansan 
Holmes has had a wide-ranging career. He 
joined the Foreign Service in 1925, left 
in 1937 to become a vice president of the 
New York World's Fair, rose to brigadier 
general in the Army during World War IT, 
went into the shipping business after the 
war, rejoined the State Department in 
1948. He almost got to be Ambassador to 
Iran in 1955, when President Eisenhower 
named him to the post, but Delaware's 
perpetually scandalized Republican Sen- 
ator John J. Williams blocked Senate con- 
firmation because Holmes had once been 
indicted for involvement in a deal in which 
businessmen bought surplus ships cheap 
from the U.S. Government and illegally 
transferred them to foreign owners. The 
court dismissed the charges against 
Holmes, who said his indictment was the 
result of a “ghastly mistake.” 
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EVE & PAUL FOUT BELONG TO THE HORSY JET SET. 


VIRGINIA 


Social Notes from Glen Ora 


The unrushed ways and the tweedy ele- 
gance of Virginia's Hunt Country have 
hardly changed in a century or more. The 
First Families of Virginia have gradually 
given ground to wealthier Yankees, to be 
sure, but the invaders have been eager to 
preserve the pastoral traditions and man- 
ored customs of another era. The stately 
homes are well kept, and some of the na- 
tion’s finest horses are pastured behind 
dazzling whitewashed fences. Except for 
its new French chef, the Red Fox Tavern 
in the hamlet of Middleburg (pop. 663) is 
much as it was when Mosby's Rangers 
made it a regular stop during the War 
Between the States. And the young 
George Washington would respond to the 
thunder of hoofbeats, echoing through the 
Blue Ridge foothills, just as he did in his 
own fox-hunting days down the road, over 
what was known as West’s Ordinary. 

But the Hunt Country is undergoing a 
profound change that began one snowy 
weekend in February, when a Marine heli- 
copter dropped out of the skies and de- 
posited the President of the U.S. at Glen 
Ora, the 400-acre rgth century estate that 
he has rented as an off-duty retreat. For 
the most part, the local gentry have re- 
sponded graciously to the newest invasion 
(“My God,” said Mrs. Kingman Douglass, 
the former Adele Astaire, “shouldn’t we 
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be proud?"’). And yet, with motorcades of 
the Sunday curious beginning to appear 
on winter's traces, with newsmen swarm- 
ing around the Red Fox bar, and with 
Secret Service men staked out 
certingly in the woodlands and the green- 
ing fields, there was a certain uneasiness 
in the neighborhood. From Middleburg 
last week, Mrs. Robert Phillips, a Glen 
Ora neighbor, reported for Time on the 
situation in the Hunt Country 


y: 
aiscon- 


The fox-hunting members of the three 
local hunts were a little disturbed, in a 
permissive sort of way, when they found 
that Mrs. Kennedy had chosen Glen Ora. 
This was a natural reaction, since all of 
this group had chosen their region for 
their fox hunting and for their own pri- 
vacy. The area reeks with Phippses, Ise- 
lins, Du Ponts, Mellons and Warburgs 
and others of well-known wealth (those of 
not-so-well-known wealth, but trying hard 
to be known, have also chosen the area 
around Middleburg). They were afraid 
that hill-topping (following hounds in a 
car or on foot) would become a national 
sport, like baseball. Hill-toppers can cut 
off a fox, cut off scent and get annoy- 
ingly in the way. So far, there has been 
no such disturbance on Mrs. Kennedy's 
few hunting days. 

"Beautifully Turned Out." It is be- 
coming obvious that both Kennedys in- 
tend using Glen Ora a lot more than the 


AFTER MASS, NO EPISCOPALIANS WERE SEEN. 


public or press expected. Mrs. Kennedy 
was here for nine days running, with only 
one short trip to Washington, when she 
brought young John out to the country. 
Following their first weekend, she was re- 
ported to have a cold and cancelled Wash- 
ington engagements. Actually, she rode 
both that Saturday and then on Monday. 
Mrs. Kennedy hacked on the dirt roads 
around Glen Ora, on paths cleared of 
snow on the farm, and on Monday, Feb. 
27, she hunted with the Orange County 
Hunt, to which she subscribes ($300 a 
year, plus the same amount for a groom 
or Secret Service man). Hounds met at 
Roger Lambdon’s Cotland farm, and Mrs. 
Kennedy joined the field after hounds 
moved off. Riding her bay gelding, Bit of 
Irish, she wore rat catcher: brown boots, 
riding breeches, tweed jacket and black 
velvet hunting cap.* There were around 
25 riders in the field. A grey fox was 
“treed,” and, according to a member of 
the hunt, this didn’t make Mrs. Kennedy 
too happy. 

Mrs. Kennedy went out with the 
Orange County Hunt last Saturday, 
“beautifully turned out,” according to a 
member of the hunt, in formal hunting 
clothes: canary breeches, dark Melton 





* Rat catcher (informal clothes, brown boots) 
is worn on drooly days or bye-days (extra hunt- 
ing days not listed on the appointment card), 
and for cubbing (training the young hounds to 


follow the scent and hunt with the pack). 
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coat, derby and black hunting boots. This 
is the approved outfit for fox hunting. 
She stayed out for an hour or so. Hounds 
met at Meetze’s Scale. near ex-Ambassa- 
dor George Garrett's Chilly Bleake farm. 
Again she joined the field after hounds 
had moved off. Having a fox-hunting First 
Lady is definitely more stimulating to the 
housewife than having one who bowls or 
knits. When and if the President starts 
hunting, it will be even more provocative. 
He has ridden at Glen Ora, and a young 
Secret Service man is being taught to 
ride and hunt by a local girl. 

Steaks at Home. President and Mrs. 
Kennedy and Mrs. Kennedy's sister and 
brother-in-law, the Princess and Prince 
Radziwill. attended 12 o'clock Mass at 
the Middleburg Community Center on 
Sunday. The President arrived by heli- 
copter just before Mass. There was at 
least double the usual congregation, but 
only about 50 people waited to see them 
emerge. Most of these were local good 
Methodists and Baptists who were al- 
ready out of their own churches. There 
were no Episcopalians hanging around. 

Mrs. Kennedy’s companions when she 
is down here are of the horsy jet set. 


After her first Monday's hunt, she was 
invited to cook steaks over the living- 
room fire at the home of her neigh- 
bor, Paul Fout, who sells hunters and 
rides amateur races. Other guests included 
Nelson (“Monk”) Noland of Warren- 
ton. who owns the Fauquier Laundry; 
James (Jim) Wiley of Middleburg, who 
breeds and raises thoroughbreds at Ben- 
ton Farm near Middleburg; and Mrs. 
Magalen Crane of The Plains, who hunts 
with Orange County. 

Monk Noland says that he used to 
squire Jackie around. Jim Wiley is a 
drawly Virginian, and sells his yearlings 
at Saratoga for enormous prices. Eve Fout 
was skiing in Switzerland at the time of 
the steak roast, but has since returned. 
She is, probably, Mrs. Kennedy's closest 
friend down here. Eve paints and sells 
traditional horse pictures, shows horses, 
and is one of the district commissioners 
of the Orange County-Middleburg U.S. 
Pony Club. into which Caroline will no 
doubt be absorbed. 

Peace Corps Project. The Secret Serv- 
ice have had little trouble with sightseers. 
So far. the road past Glen Ora has been 
a mess. It’s better now, and last Sunday 





there was quite a caravan, led by a wom- 
an driver who got past the gatehouse, 
followed by about ten other cars. She 
was stopped, naturally, and everybody 
had to start backing (the country road 
past the entrance to Glen Ora is definite- 
ly one way). The tourist approach will 
probably change as the weather improves. 
Virginia’s Historic Garden Week and the 
Middleburg Races in April bring a flush 
of tourists, even in normal times. These 
will, undoubtedly, wend their way to Glen 
Ora, but all they'll see will be the gate- 
house entrance, the top of the roof of the 
main house, and a couple of miles of tor- 
tured stone walls on either side of the 
country road past the farm. Part of the 
Peace Corps could be used to rebuild 
them, as in the old WPA days. 

There has been, naturally, interest 
shown in real estate around Middleburg 
since the First Family's occupation, but 
there are few additional places on the 
market. There is little temptation among 
millionaires to sell for a quick buck. They 
came for fox hunting and horse breeding, 
and do not intend leaving. Their feeling 
is that everything will be back to normal 
in four years. 


HOW THE U.S. GOT ITS FIRST JEWISH PRESIDENT 
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Rolling a professional eye at the saga of the first Roman 
Catholic to win the presidency, Historian (Giants of 
Justice) Albert Vorspan, 37, concocted “a whimsical 
fantasy” titled “A Jew in the White House,” for the 
current American Judaism (circ. 220,000), official mag- 
azine of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 
Excerpts: 


T all began at the political convention in 1984 (honest). 

Even the most obvious dark horses had fallen by the 
wayside in the marathon balloting, when the name of Jacob 
Meyer, the popular mayor of Minneapolis, emerged out of 
nowhere: a Jew! Dare we nominate a Jew? Can a Jew be 
elected? The 4oth ballot began. Suddenly, Jacob Meyer 
received an urgent note asking for an immediate private 
meeting with the leaders of the American Jewish Human 
Relations Council. (Three other Jewish organizations were 
waiting in three other rooms with three different views to 


express, but he didn't know.) The head of the organization 
said: “Jacob, we urge you not to do it. You will open the 
floodgates of hatred.” 


e 

The morning after his historic nomination, the nominee 
was surprised to receive a telegram from the same Jewish 
organization, hailing his nomination as a “triumph of the 
American dream that neither religion nor race is a barrier 
to public office.” The telegram also asked him to endorse the 
organization’s statement that there is no such thing as a 
“Jewish vote,” and that Americans vote solely on the basis 
of what is best for America. Summoning his assistant, Meyer 
said: “Brady, tell them I endorse their sentiments com- 
pletely. Then get Herb, Pete and Pat on the telephone and 
tell them to go to work on the Jewish voters in New York, 
California and Ilinois. I need 80% in those states or I'm a 
dead duck.” 

There was, as predicted, a good deal of nastiness in the 
campaign that brought Meyer to the presidency. One hun- 
dred leaders issued a manifesto raising the “religious issue.” 
Could a member of the Jewish faith be objective to Israel? 


Would he have to bow out of important negotiations because 
shrimp is served? Could he light the Christmas tree in the 
White House? 

And so, Jacob Meyer became the first Jewish President. 
Although Meyer ran a scrupulously ethical Administration, 
it was not long before there was rumbling about the Presi- 
dent’s “kitchen cabinet.” (One wag said a Jewish President 
should have “two kitchen cabinets.” one for milk and one 
for meat.) The President's 15-year-old son, Hiram, and his 
25-year-old daughter, Deborah, both had to be lifted bodily 
from their beds every Saturday morning to be marched to 
the synagogue with the family for the waiting photographers. 
There was, of course, only one Jew in the Cabinet. As Meyer 
confided to a friend, “If you wanted more Jews, you should 
have picked another Roman Catholic President.” 

The President soon pushed through a_ constitutional 
amendment creating a Vice President in Charge of Fund 
Raising. Indeed, voluntary contributions soon displaced the 
income tax. Techniques which had proved themselves in the 
United Jewish Appeal soon began to work for the United 
States. No one batted an eye when the president of U.S. 
Steel called the president of General Motors and _ said, 
“Give or else.” 

- 

Education was the theme of Meyer's Administration. Not 
only was a college education available to every youngster; 
it was compulsory. The summer White House was installed 
at the Fontainebleau Hotel in Miami Beach. Passing out 
cigars, checking the stakes of the pinochle game in the East 
Room, keeping the guests’ glasses filled with seltzer water 
—Jacob Meyer was a beloved President. 

Jacob Meyer served two hectic terms with genuine dis- 
tinction. There was little criticism directed at him. Most 
everybody was afraid to express criticism for fear of being 
accused of anti-Semitism. Meyer's Administration broke the 
crust of old traditions and old prejudices. He left office on 
such a churning tide of democratic sentiment that he was 
able, miraculously, to pick his successor and have him 
elected against incredible odds: the first Negro President. 
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MODERN TIMES 
Built-In Bomb Shelters 


Service with the Ventura County Civil 
Defense Organization convinced Califor- 
nian Richard Doremus that residential nu- 
clear fallout shelters are essential to the 
nation’s total defense. Experience as a 
home builder convinced Doremus that he 
was the man to get things going in the 
“Exhibit Homes” development he was 
building in the Los Angeles suburbia of 
San Fernando Valley. For prospective 
buyers of his $29,500 to $31,300 houses, 
Doremus offered a bomb shelter under the 
garage for $1,100 extra. The small (8 ft. 
by ro ft.) shelter would have a concrete 
and steel roof 2 ft. thick, 6-in. concrete 
walls, and would be equipped with a hand- 
operated air pump. After being properly 
stocked with food, said Doremus, it could 
house a family of six for six weeks. Do- 
remus pointed out that in peacetime, the 
shelter could be put to use as a storeroom 
or photographic darkroom. 

Of the 26 buyers in the Doremus de- 
velopment at Thousand Oaks since the 
shelter offer was announced, a surpris- 
ing 20 have ordered shelters. Doremus is 
planning a new subdivision, will offer 
bomb shelters with those houses too. 
“Some people are enthusiastic about the 
idea,” says Exhibit Homes Vice President 
Louis Towne, “while others take the posi- 
tion that we simply are not going to have 
a war. There’s still the need for great 
public education on this issue.” 


The Great Train Rack 


A commuter on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad is a Kafka- 
esque character who rides out his days of 
penance on a train. His pendulous life 
is governed by back-room fortunetellers 
who write and rewrite the timetables. His 
journey is shepherded by faceless men in 
visored hats who carry metal beetles that 
chew up tickets and disgorge the micro- 
scopic confetti on the vests of the witless 
passengers. He knows not what his sins 
are; he just lives in the dim suspicion that 
at some Last Stop the Great Dispatcher 
will explain everything. But he never gets 
there; imprisoned aboard the mysterious 
rattler, he can only hope to wedge his 
way past his fellow riders into the bar car 
and brace himself with a couple of neat 
shots. Somewhere, along toward the end 
of the day, he escapes into the waiting 
doors of his station wagon and is carried 
home- -duped, looped and pooped—only 
to relive the nightmare next day. 

Flickering Flare. It began again one 
evening last week on the New Haven 
Railroad’s 5:07, which left Manhattan's 
Grand Central Station and headed out 
for suburban Westchester and Connecti- 
cut. The commuters had settled down 
with their newspapers, homework, bridge 
games and liquid nourishment. 

At 5:40 the train stopped, with the 
undercarriage of one car on fire. The 
passengers scuttled into other cars while 
trainmen vainly sprayed away with hand 
extinguishers. 
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Clanging away came New York's fire 
department, which ordered the electric 
power shut down on the 5:07’s track (but 
not on the three adjoining tracks). As the 
fire fighters hosed the blaze, a southbound 
New Haven train roared up and before 
the engineer could stop for the flickering 
red flare, sliced the hoses, which whip- 
lashed crazily around and injured eight 
firemen. Into the confusion raced fire de- 
partment officials to begin a lengthy in- 
vestigation. And all the while, from Grand 
Central Station and from stations to the 
north of the accident, came more trains, 
of the New York Central as well as the 
New Haven (they share some of the 
heaviest loaded trackage) until the cars 


got socked in the kisser with a snowball. 

The hours drifted by like scattered pa- 
pers. One commuter got off a stalled train 
out in The Bronx, took a subway back to 
Grand Central, got oh another train and 
got stuck all over again. Commuter James 
Hagerty, Dwight Eisenhower's former 
press secretary and now an ABC network 
vice president living in Eastchester, got 
aboard a train at 7:45. “The goddam 
thing kept starting and stopping in the 
middle of the tunnel,” said he. “You 
couldn't get off and get a drink. I did the 
crosswords and read the want ads and 


still couldn't kill enough time.” 
At last the firemen gave the all clear, 
but the first train in line had drained its 





Alan Aaronson—N.Y. Daily News 


THe New HaAven’s 5:07 AFIRE 


Duped, 


were strung out like sausages and some 
60,000 hapless commuters were involved. 
Broken Life Savers. After an hour in- 
side the sausages, the passengers—who, 
after years of similar grinding up, are 
normally calm in such circumstances 
began to get restless. Some climbed out 
and began walking toward the nearest 
street. Others read and reread their pa- 
pers, checked the contents of their dis- 
patch cases for minor work undone. Poker 
and bridge games flourished and waned 
as some players ran out of money. The 
thirsty on trains carrying bar cars wedged 
there into one solid mass, and after all 
the good stock was gone, they were re- 
duced to drinking warm beer. On one 
train, a passenger broke out a loaf of 
bread and passed it around. Another com- 
muter shared his roll of Life Savers by 
distributing broken pieces to his 
rades. One cheerful man found an air 
whistle and using it as a tuner, led his 
car mates in song. Cigarette supplies ran 
low, newspapers changed hands, a man 
penciled a sign announcing a new fare rise 
and marched grimly down the aisles; an- 
other stepped out on the car platform and 


com- 


ooped and poope 





batteries, and again the passengers waited 
until an engine could drag it away. In all 
80 trains had been delayed or stopped 
cold, and many of the passengers, suffer- 
ing immobility for as long as eight hours, 
did not get home till long past 1 a.m. 
Clucked one New Canaan ( Conn.) house- 
wife who waited at the station for her 
husband: “Watching those men getting 
off the train was the closest thing to a 
death march I have ever seen.” 

Within a day, all the commuters were 
back in line on all the trains, fingering 
their beetle-eaten tickets, hoping that the 
next holdup would be less excruciating. It 
was, in fact. Few days later the New 
Haven’s 6:05 stopped about a mile and 
a-half short of the Stamford (Conn.) sta- 
tion, whereupon dozens of passengers res- 
olutely got out and began marching in 
Solid phalanx for town. Along the way, 
they spotted another stalled train starting 
up. They climbed aboard only to find that 
the train was not scheduled to stop at 
Stamford. But one heroic commuter had 
had enough for one week: he pulled the 
emergency signal, forced the train to stop, 
and he and his friends got off. 
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THE WORLD 








UNITED NATIONS 
The Switch 


Every now and then, a modest little 
gesture becomes an act of history. Thus 
last week U.S. Delegate Adlai Stevenson 
made history of sorts in the U.N. with a 
quiet speech and a raised right hand in 
a Security Council vote. The occasion 
was another of the Afro-Asian resolutions 
condemning colonialism, this one aimed at 
Portugal and its dictatorial rule in Angola. 

The U.S. was faced with a familiar 
dilemma. The very foundation of U.S. 





the drafters took a sober second look at 
their own resolution and agreed to tone 
it down. During the debate, Adlai Steven- 
son cited the Declaration of Independence 
and chided NATO Partner Portugal for 
ignoring the obvious signals that could 
push Angola into the same hideous chaos 
Belgium had bestowed upon its Congo 
colony. When it was time to vote, Steven- 
son lifted his fateful finger on the Afro- 
Asian side. 

Ugly Side. Neither France nor Britain 


—embroiled as they are with Algeria, 


Kenya and Rhodesia—could be entirely 


STEVENSON & LiperIA’s AMBASSADOR PADMORE AT THE U.N. 


< a+ 
metime 





existence had been an anti-coloni 
etched in history by the Founding Fa- 
thers speaker after 
fiery speaker in every Congress since 1776. 
But since World War II, caught in the 
intricacies of the cold war, U.S. policies 
had become entwined with those of its 
European allies—Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, The Netherlands, Portugal—whose 
economies and emotions were linked to 
their overseas colonies. Time after time 
in recent years, the U.S.—sympathetic to 
colonized peoples everywhere, yet 
tant to vote against a NATO ally 
straddled the issue in the U.N. 
when possible. 

Tarbrushed. Weeks ago. Adlai Steven- 


son concluded it was time for a major 





confirmed by fiery 


reluc- 
-had 
abstaining 


policy change. In the State Department 
and the White House. the U.S.’s new 


leaders were thinking along similar lines. 
For days. Stevenson and Dean Rusk con 
ferred with President Kennedy as the vote 
on the Angola resolution approached. To 
the sponsors of the Angola resolution (Li 
beria, Ceylon and the U.A.R.), Stevenson 
insisted that the U.S. would not support 
a strident, hysterical measure. As a result 
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mes an act ot history 
happy with the U.S. decision, although 
Stevenson was quick to reaffirm the U.S.’s 
traditional friendship with its oldest al- 
lies. Portugal, as expected, fired off angry 
blasts at Washington, and in retaliation 
ordered seven U.S. Navy weather planes 
to leave Luanda immediately. The U.S. 
could only say in answer that in time to 
come, Portugal and other U.S. allies in 
Europe might be grateful that they had 
in ally who had established its good faith 
with the anti-colonialist nations of Africa 
and Asia. 

Hardly had the U.N. debate begun when 
trouble again broke out in Angola. Gangs 
of Africans pounced upon Portuguese 
plantation settlers in northern Angola 
killing dozens in a savage blood bath. The 
filed through Portuguese censorship 
ind therefore one-sided, told of white 
children hacked to pieces in front of their 
parents. The Portuguese might well ask: 
Is this the people the U.S. prefers to 
them? It was not that simple, of course 
nor was the U.S. vote any condonation of 
the savage murders that 
exploding uncontrollably in Africa if pas- 
sions are too long pent up. 


story 


have a way of 


THE COMMONWEALTH 
Exit Sighing 

As the twelve leaders of the British 
Commonwealth gathered last week in Lon- 
don from all parts of the world, only one 
question obsessed editorialists and states- 
men: Would they, or would they not, 
expel South Africa? 

Canada’s John Diefenbaker asked for a 
Commonwealth declaration on the rights 
of man, regardless of race. Ghana’s mes- 
sianic Kwame Nkrumah wanted the issue 
of apartheid threshed out, said: “If no 
one else raises the question, I think I shall 
have to.” Dr. Hendrik Verwoerd, the icy- 
eyed Prime Minister of South Africa, in- 
sisted to newsmen that apartheid (literal- 
ly, apartness) was simply another name 
for neighborliness. Britain’s Harold Mac- 
millan tried to construct a typical British 
It was the nation of South 
Africa that belonged in the 
wealth. he argued; the Verwoerd govern 
ment and its apartheid policies might be 
only temporary. Besides. Co 


compromise. 
Common- 


imonwealth 





nembers should not concern themselves 
with the internal affairs of other members. 

Round the green baize table in Lon- 
mirrored Lancaster House, Nkru 
mah, India’s Nehru and Nigeria’s Sir Abu- 
vakar Tafawa Balewa backed 
of Canada’s Diefenbaker: they 
showdown on 


don’s 


1 proposal 





igreed not 
to press for a apartheid, 
provided that a communiqué permitted 


them in general terms, their 
feelings 
All members conceded that Verwoerd, at 
the end of the communiqué. might say a 
rebuttal. At stake, as all 


were aware, was the unity of the Common 


to spell out 
ibout Verwoerd’s racial policies. 


few words in 
wealth—an informal association that (in- 
cluding colonies and dependencies) cov 
ers one-fourth of the earth 
world trade and contains 
one-fourth of the world’s people, 86 mil- 
lion whites and 600 million coloreds. 
Adamontly Rigid. Dr. Verwoerd dashed 
any vagrant hopes ol compromise. South 
Africa’s internal policies, he said, were its 
own affair, and apartheid is not discrimi- 
nation a separate “development 
of the Verwoerd further insisted 
that South Africa could not accept diplo- 
matic representatives trom colored states 
even if they were members of the Com- 
monwealth. It was argued that this made 
Commonwealth 


carries on 
one-fourth of 





merely 


races. 


a complete mockery of 
membership. 

Verwoerd, said an observer, “was com- 
pletely rigid. absolutely adamant and just 
wouldn't budge.” The other members were 
angry and disturbed; no one asked that he 
reverse his policies or amend them, just 
that he of their criticisms. In- 
stead, Verwoerd kept playing over and 
over the same record. Recalls one wit- 
It got to be extremely irritating. 
Everybody felt it. Nerves were frightfully 
on edge. The worst of it was that Ver- 
woerd got more and more pleased with 
his own policies. He was never angry— 


take note 


ness 
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COMMONWEALTH PRIME MINISTERS WITH QUEEN ELIZABETH* 


just fanatical. He set himself up as a sort 
of smiling saint with a crusade, rather 
pitying the others who couldn't see the 
light. It was a very grating experience.” 

Disintegration Ahead. No agreement 
was possible. Verwoerd and Macmillan re- 
tired to another room for a spot of tea. 
When they returned, tall, silver-haired 
Dr. Verwoerd had a statement in his 
hand. He read it: The Union of South 
Africa was withdrawing from the British 
Commonwealth, effective May 31, when it 
would become the independent Republic 
of South Africa. 

Before flying home, Verwoerd told re- 
porters his withdrawal marked the first 
step in “the disintegration of the Com 
monwealth.”” He would have been glad 
to remain a member, he said, but the 
“vindictiveness” and “spirit of hostility’ 
shown by Canada and the Afro-Asian 
states convinced him that his country was 
“not welcome.” South Africa’s departure 
was balanced by the addition of Cyprus 
to the Commonwealth states. Next mem- 
ber-to-be: Sierra Leone, which will give 
the Commonwealth seven colored mem- 
bers, five white. 

Pale and weary, Macmillan reported to 
Parliament his “deep regret” at the split. 
But in Britain and abroad, South Africa’s 
exit was the occasion for (as Nehru put 
it) “relief, not elation.” Malaya’s Prime 
Minister Abdul Rahman stated the view 
of the Afro-Asians: “No man, because of 
his color, should be regarded as an out- 
cast. We of the Commonwealth have pro- 
claimed our stand to the world.” The Lon- 
don Times saw the Commonwealth as 
now on “a secure multiracial basis,” and 
the Guardian stated bluntly: “An un- 
healthy limb has been removed.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 
All's More or Less Well 


Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd’s 
walkout from the Commonwealth sent a 
tremor through the Union of South Africa. 
Many of the English-speaking minority 
felt a sinking sensation as their last link 
with Britain was severed. Diamond Mag- 
nate Harry Oppenheimer called the news 
“appalling.” Said Johannesburg's English- 
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It became a very grating experience. 


language Star; “A time of deep sadness 
for all South Africans except the Afrika- 
ner extremist whose hostility to all things 
English was not appeased by the break 
with monarchy.” The Cape Times said: 
“Now we are a lonely little republic at 
the foot of turbulent Africa.” 

World's Polecat. Nonwhites reacted de- 
lightedly to what they saw as a crushing 
Verwoerd defeat. On trains and buses 
carrying them from their “locations” to 
jobs in Johannesburg. Africans cried to 
each other, “Marvelous!” “Wonderful!” 
In house arrest at Groutville, 35 miles 
from Durban. Tribal Chieftain Albert 
Luthuli was “overjoyed” to know that 
“the Commonwealth stands for emancipa- 
tion of all people everywhere, and espe- 
cially in a former British colony.” An 
exultant black told a rally, “South Africa 
has been publicly declared the polecat of 
the world! 

Businessmen momentarily panicked at 
the thought of possible economic con- 
Britain’s total investment in 





sequences, 


Keystone 
SoutH Arrica’s VERWOERD WALKS OUT 
After a spot of tea, a salvo. 


South Africa runs to $24 billion. London 
and New York have been chary for the 
past year of putting vitally needed money 
into the Union's gold mines. New funds 
might now dry up entirely. The Common- 
wealth market takes 70% of South Afri- 
ca’s fruit and half its wine and brandy. 
Without Commonwealth preference. the 
sugar industry might lose a market worth 
$20 million. Prices tumbled on the Johan- 
nesburg stock exchange. 

Black Handshake. But, as swiftly as it 
came, the gloom vanished. Leaving the 
Commonwealth did not necessarily mean 
surrendering Commonwealth advantages. 
After all. Ireland left the Commonwealth 
in 1949 without suffering economic 
Irish citizens are still able to reside and 
have jobs in Britain without registering as 
aliens or needing work permits. The stock 
exchange steadied and began to climb. 

In London, Verwoerd made it clear that 
South Africa will remain in the sterling 
bloc, and he was eager to work out bilater- 
al agreements to retain his country’s 
Commonwealth trade preferences. He was 
also ready to continue coordinating de- 
fense policies with Britain, His offer of 
cooperation was cordially received by 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, who 
rose in Parliament to say he hoped that, in 
years to come, “it will be possible for 
South Africa once more to play her part 
in the Commonwealth.” 

At week's end English-speaking South 
Africans were feeling vastly reassured 
and panicky Afrikaner Nationalists re 
covered their courage. During the news- 
reel at a Johannesburg movie theater, the 
audience loudly applauded both Verwoerd 
and Britain's Macmillan, and was relaxed 
enough to roar with laughter at shots of 
Verwoerd shaking hands with Nigeria's 
black Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa. 


loss. 


i Abubakar 
Kwame Nkrumah, Canada’s 
\frica’s Hendrik Ver- 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Pakistan's 
Ayub Khan, Queen Eliza- 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland’s 
Welensky Ceylon’s Mrs, Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike, Britain's Harold Macmillan, Aus- 
tralia’s Robert Menzies, Cyprus Archbishop 
Makarios, New Zealand's Keith Holyoake, Ma 
laya’s Tunku Abdul Rahman 


Tafawa 


From left: Nig 
Balewa, Ghana’s 
John Diefenbaker 
India’s 
General Mohammed 
beth, Federation of 


ria Sir 





South 


woerd 








Sir Roy 
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POLAND 
October's Harvest 


In his first State of the Union message, 
President John F. Kennedy singled out 
Poland for special mention. He suggested 
that U.S. funds in Poland could be used 
for “projects of peace that will demon- 
strate our abiding friendship for and in- 
terest in the people of Poland.” 

Among the shackled satellites of East- 
ern Europe. Poland, which is 986 Roman 
Catholic, has long been the most restless. 
By tradition, Poles are rebellious, indi- 
vidualistic, and Western-minded in cul- 


ture as in faith. With his courageous 
defiance of Nikita Khrushchev in 1956, 
Communist Boss Wladyslaw Gomulka 


raised hopes that Poland might one day 
break free from the Kremlin's bonds. 
Though Kennedy did not say so, the new 
U.S. Administration hoped to encourage 
Communist Gomulka’s independence from 
Moscow and to remind other captive peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain that the U.S. 
had not forgotten them. 

Pity for Patrice. Unhappily, Gomulka 
—and Poland with him—seems to be 
moving the other way. Gone are the soar- 
ing hopes that followed Poland's famous 
October 1956 revolt against the Commu- 
nist yoke. “October? What's that?” cracks 
a writer. “Our calendar now has only 
eleven months.” For him, free expression 
died in 1959, when Gomulka’s party men 
took over the Writers’ Union and choked 
off the “deviationists” with threats and a 
“shortage” of newsprint. 

The universities have been recaptured 
by zealots with Marxism-Leninism on 
their lips, and Warsaw's daring painters 
are beginning to feel the pressure of dis- 
approval. The press is under total cen- 
sorship, and editors seldom even try to 
evade it with the subtle nuances for which 
Polish journalists were once famous. 

Although Western tourists are getting 





CARDINAL WySZYNSKI 
The worst was ahead, 
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into Poland with little difficulty (14,000 
last year), fewer and fewer Poles are be- 
ing given passports for travel abroad. The 
Ford Foundation was forced to reduce its 
program of grants to Polish scholars for 
study and lecturing in the West because 
so many obstacles were put in the way 
of its candidates. 

Today, among party officials, the idea 
of a “Polish road to socialism” is no long- 
er mentioned, for the chosen road leads 
mainly to Moscow. In foreign policy de- 
cisions, Poland is scarcely more independ- 
ent than the Ukraine or Byelorussia. Of 
all the Soviet bloc leaders, Gomulka was 
first with lavish congratulations for Ni- 
kita Khrushchev after he torpedoed the 
summit conference last year. Last month 
Warsaw hastened to rename a street and 
a collective farm after Patrice Lumumba, 
following Moscow's big propaganda blast 
in memory of the Congolese “symbol of 
anti-colonialism.” 

Two "Freedoms." In exchange for this 
kind of cooperation, the Russians keep 
the 30,000 Soviet troops stationed in Po- 
land close to their barracks and out of 
the towns. Until recently, Moscow has 
respected two big concessions won by the 
Poles in 1956, which have survived more 
or less intact. One is the principle of pri- 
vate ownership of the farms; the other is 
relative freedom for the Catholic Church. 
Bowing to the stubborn peasants, Gomul- 
ka still permits 87% of the farmers to 
remain outside the collectives, though his 
regime is pushing hard for voluntary 
membership in agricultural “circles,” a 
modified form of collectivization. 

But the church has begun to come un- 
der increasing pressure from Comrade 
Gomulka’s party activists. Last year, fac- 
tories suddenly stopped or slowed down 
deliveries of materials for church build- 
ings, and the army started drafting semi- 
nary students a few at a time. Two re- 
ligious holidays were declared to be offi- 
cial workdays. Then the party threatened 
to wipe out religious education in the 
schools, which Stefan Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski had won from Gomulka after months 
of struggle four years ago. 

The real test of strength will come in 
the elections early next month. Four years 
ago, in exchange for concessions to the 
church, Cardinal Wyszynski urged Cath- 
olics to vote for Gomulka's candidates. 
All Poland waited to hear what the Car- 
dinal would advise now. Wyszynski has 
said nothing yet. But a few weeks ago, 
he circulated a grim private letter to all 
of Poland’s 15,000 priests, warning them 
to “prepare for the worst . even jail 
or physical harm.” 

Empty Streets. Churches are still full, 
for Poles are highly religious, and the vast 
quantity of vodka they consume is hardly 
sufficient solace for a life that is endless- 
ly drab. Industrial production is up, and 
food supplies are adequate, but Warsaw, 
like most Polish cities, is bleak and shab- 
by; at night the ill-lit streets are empty 
but for a scattering of street cleaners, 
drunks and rattletrap taxis. 

What might be done to help Poles with 
the U.S.’s funds—$300 million worth of 
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The road was backward. 


zloty proceeds from the sale of surplus 
U.S. farm products—is open to question. 
As in every Communist country, there is 
precious little the U.S. might buy that 
would not create a shortage elsewhere 
in the creaky economy. And whatever 
worthy project the U.S. decided to spend 
its zloty on would get nowhere unless the 
Gomulka regime was willing to make ma- 
terials or labor available. 


ALGERIA 
De Gaulle Is Willing 


Charles de Gaulle decided last week 
that before ten days go by, talks should 
begin between delegations from France 
and the F.L.N. rebels. 

The French delegation will be headed 
by Algerian Affairs Minister Louis Joxe, 
sg, and the F.L.N.’s by tough ex-French 
Army Corporal Belkacem Krim, 37. The 
probable place: Thonon-les-Bains or a 
nearby resort on the Lake of Geneva, 
which lies between France and Switzer- 
land. The lake water is blue and sparkling, 
the air bracing, the snow-capped Alps rise 
just beyond. Best of all, these resort 
towns are only a short boat ride from 
Montreux in Switzerland, where the 
F.L.N.’s “provisional” Premier, Ferhat 
Abbas, has long had an apartment. Thus 
the talks can take place, as pride de- 
mands, in France, but the F.L.N. delega- 
tion can live on Swiss territory, free of 
the French police surveillance that made 
life miserable for them at last year’s 
abortive talks in Melun. 

What was the reason for De Gaulle’s 
new urgency? Cabled Time Paris Bureau 
Chief Curt Prendergast: 

Although his disdain for professional 
politicians is boundless (he remarked re- 
cently to friends: “What after Algeria? 
Oh, after! We will be back to po-li-tics” ), 
De Gaulle is not insensitive to those pres- 
sures that affect politicians in every age 
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ind every country. There has been a 
steady slide of the major French parties 
toward opposition, chiefly because of in 
creasing discontent with De Gaulle’s do- 
mestic austerity. Only the hope that he 
can solve the Algerian dilemma has pro 
tected him. In Algeria itself. he has been 
influenced by the growing evidence that 
the Moslems thought riveted to 
France can no longer be counted on, are 
shifting their loyalties to the F.L.N. Last 
December's Moslem uprisings shook him. 

The Nursemaid. But the 
consideration has been his concern for the 


once 








overriding 


France. As he is well aware 
play no significant 


future ot 


France can interna 





tional role while the Algeriz deadlock 
persists This army.” he said recently 
with rarely voiced affection the best 
that France has had since Napoleon, is 


Wasting its time playing children’s nurse 
Y Algeria, when its place is on the 
Rhine and in the laboratory. 





n in 
Algeria remains unset 
tled, France cannot play the 
De Gaulle envisions for it in international 
The Arab world remains hostile 
and the danger that the Red Chinese and 
the Russians may replace France as the 
chief force in North Africa haunts Paris. 
De Gaulle closely questioned a recent Tu 
nisian emissary on this very point. To an 
other visitor, De Gaulle made clear his 
willingness to build up the stature of Fer 
hat Abbas in the F.L.N. 
to the extremists. But his personal esti- 
Abbas, a onetime druggist from 
the arid plateau country south of Bougie 
is not high, “The pharmacist of Sétif,’ he 
remarked. ‘would have made a_ barely 
passable Radical deputy—sort of an Al- 
gerian Queuille.” 


And so long as 
g 








grand role 


politics. 


as a counterpotse 


mate ol 





Henri 


of France's 19 


Queuille, one of the least memorable 


Premiers, most famed 





postwa 
for his gift for immobilisme, ¢ the ability 


avoid hard decisions 
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tmoded by an indoor solutior 
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Executed Settlement. De Gaulle is 
moving cautiously toward an eventual 
tace-to-face meeting with Ferhat Abbas. 
De Gaulle no longer demands a cease-fire 
before opening the talks, but no political 
discussion will be undertaken until shoot- 
ing does in fact stop in Algeria. But 
is that both sides will simply suspend hos- 
tilities by igreement when the talks 
start. Charles de Gaulle has no doubts of 
lo a group of French intellectuals 
last week he said with imperial finality 

The Algerian affair is finished. 
All that remains is the problem execut- 


ing the se 


guess 


tacit 


SUCCESS. 


settled 











FRANCE 
Age of Discomfort 


The modern world inevitably got 
iround to attacking the most comforting 
if not the 


landmarks 


Parisian 
known as 
ves pasiennes Emperor Vespasian 
\.D. 9-79. who established a tax on such 
establishments. and when criticized for 
replied Money 
earlier day, the 


beautiful, of 


most 
the public urinals 


(alter 


his source of 
has no 


revenue 
smell.). In an 
vespasiennes were a mark of social prog 
token of 


ve also be 


ress for a neighborhood and a 








masculine democracy. They 


sight for tourists and a 


come a quaint 


as the 
Paris municipal council debated their con- 


source of endless jokes. Last week 


tinuance, the pissoirs got an eloquent de- 
tense from Councilor René Fayssat. 
Were not the 


In Innum 


espasiennes reproduced 
rable” impressionist’ master 
pieces? “To say that they were very 
beautiful To say that 
they were very ugly would also be to lie. 
They simply were, and we asked no more 
of them.” Warned Fayssat ‘We are af 
flicted in with the needs as 
the old guards of the empire. the mus- 
keteers of Louis XIII, the legionnaires 
of Caesar. and Cro-Magnon man.” But 
the council heartlessly ruled that in the 
age of indoor plumbing. the vespasienne 
was outmoded. By 1963, the last one 


would be to lie. 


Igo! same 


would be razed. 


WEST GERMANY 


Platform Abroad 
West 
Willy 
fine place to campaign for the chancel- 
orship of West Germany. In a whirlwind 


Berlin's fighting Socialist Mayor 


Brandt clearly found the U.S. 





week, he talked to a Meet the Press panel 
conferred with President Kennedy, ad- 
dressed the Herzl Institute, 1 “d after 





the founder of Zionism. Weari 
ie, he stood for hours as a guest of honor 
Patrick’s Day 


essage everywhere was of a 


1 green 


reviewing Manhattan's St. 
parade. His 
Germany 





repentant of its past 
unbreakable 


States and 


proud o 
its progress, and pledged to 
friendship with the United 
the Western community. 





Brandt took credit (while bowing to 
the Marshall Plan) for converting Berlin 
from “a heap of rubble into a new center 
of economic and cultural activity.” He 
said Kennedy “has not the slightest inten 





tion of giving up the obligations assumed 
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in Berlin.” of trading freedom for “the 
false flag of a ‘free city.’ 
Brandt dealt candidly with 
fears over the impact of the forthcoming 
trial of Adolf Eichmann in Israel, with 
its reminders of the atrocities perpetrated 
by the Nazis. The “terrible 
the Nazi era “cannot be blotted out, not 
by good will, nor by restitution and in 
demnification. Children and grandchildren 


will have to terms with that her 


German 


crimes ot 


to come 
is possible . . . I am fully 
iufter all that has happened 
cannot 


itage as well 
aware that 
my peopl claim as a matter of 
course what is granted to other nations. 

But, hitting a point politically impor- 
tant back home. Brandt urged the U.S. 
not to think of the partitioning of Ger 
just punishment for moral and 


divided 


many as 
political guilt,” when in fact a 
Germany is ‘a malignancy in the heart of 
Europe.” The 17 million East 


cannot “be thrown on the rubbish heap 


Germans 





of history.” Brandt called NATO “indis 
pensable” and looked forward to some 
sort of “political Atlantic community. 
And he urged that the West “abandon 


the fear that Communists are 
and instead recognize that 
calculable and thus 

Willy Brandt, 47. easily convinced the 
U.S. that he was a stout 
Now all he had to do was convince West 
Germans that he would make a better 
chancellor than Konrad Adenauer, 85 
who will come to the U.S. next month for 
a little campaigning of his own. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Baseless Concern 

King Saud of Saudi 
sons, but his 
April 1962, the U.S. 
permitted to use it 


supermen 
they ire a 
defeatable entity. 


ind able friend 


Arabia gz 


was plain: as of 
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would no longer be 


multimillion-dollar 








tirbase at Dhahran on Saudi Arabia’s east 
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er; center, top-hat James A. Farle at St 
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coast. On that date the 1957 agreement 
giving the U.S. Air Force the right to 
maintain the base will expire, and it would 
not be renewed, the King declared. 

Hot, dusty Dhahran was built by the 
U.S. at the end of World War I, and im- 
proved since then to take the heaviest 
jets. It has been used by the U.S.A.F. 
mainly as a refueling and repair base. Un- 
der the agreement with the King, no U.S. 
combat aircraft could be stationed at 
Dhahran, and many other circumscrip- 
tions placed upon use of the base made its 
value questionable. Particularly nettling 
was Saudi Arab insistence that the Air 
Force must not station any Jewish airmen 
at Dhahran. 

In the event of war, Dhahran might be 
useful as a place to refuel nuclear bombers 
or as a refuge for them after a mission, 
since it is a mere 850 air miles from the 
Soviet border. But a powerful clique of 
Saudi royal princes has been ceaselessly 
nagging the King to toss the U.S.A.F. out 
of Dhahran. The princes were eager to 
appease Nasser and other Arab national- 
ists who had used the King’s sufferance of 
a U.S. base on Arab soil as an excuse for 
attacks on the Saudi royal family. 

The State Department swallowed its 
surprise, mildly countered with an expres- 
sion of hope for continued “close and 
friendly relations” with Saudi Arabia, and 
promised that. before leaving. the U.S. 
would finish the air terminal it has been 
building for the Arabians at a cost so far 
of $5,000,000. In fact. the U.S. is rapidly 
running out of airbases in the Arab world. 
After the three Strategic Air Command 
bomber bases in Moroc co close. as agreed, 
in 1963, the U.S.’s on!y remaining base in 
the Arab world will be the $:00 million 
installation at Wheelus Field, Libya. 
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CONGO 
Confederation Hopes 


Back from the successful conference of 
rival Congo political leaders on the island 
of Madagascar, Albert Kalonji, the boss 
of South Kasai province, waved his fa- 
vorite fetish stick and cried: “The crisis 
is definitely over. Everybody is satisfied.” 
Congo President Joseph Kasavubu staged 
a military parade and called a national 
holiday to celebrate. From the cheerful 
tone taken by the assorted Congolese 
leaders. peace and maybe even civilization 
seemed just around the corner. 

The conferees at Madagascar (now 
officially the Malagasy Republic) called 
for division of the Congo into autono- 
mous states along tribal lines—which was 
what most Congolese wanted all the time. 
Each state would have its own gendarmes 
and control its internal affairs. But all 
dealings with other nations and the out- 
side world will be under control of the 
central government, headed by _ pro- 
Western President Joseph Kasavubu. All 
that remained’ to be worked out was the 
hardest part: the details and boundary 
lines for the loosely joined “Confederation 
of Congo States.” So many tribal leaders 
popped up demanding local autonomy 
that the number of self-declared “states” 
jumped to twelve last week (see map), 
may go as high as 4o. 

In or Out. The chief problem among 
the local leaders is Stanleyville’s pro- 
Communist boss and Patrice Lumumba’s 
heir, Antoine Gizenga, who nervously de- 
cided to go to Madagascar, then obeyed 
direct Russian orders to stay home. But 
Gizenga's empire is shrinking; last week 
part of it got chopped off into the next 
state of Maniema. Gizenga’s home ground 














is Léopoldville, and he does not even speak 
the common Stanleyville tongue, Swahili. 
Hope now was that Gizenga would get in 
on the federation lest he lose even the 
provincial power he currently holds. 

Still another tough man to deal with is 
Belgian-backed Moise Tshombe, who 
emerged from the Madagascar conference 
as the Congo's strongest man. But he 
must open his purse strings in copper-rich 
Katanga province if federation is to get 
afloat. Said Tshombe with a smile: “The 
others have five-sixths of the Congo's 
land. I have five-sixths of the Congo’s 
money. I am willing to negotiate.” 

Basic Dispute. And while the Congo- 
lese settled among themselves, there was 
still their basic dispute with the U.N. 
force. India’s Rajeshwar Dayal, the U.N. 
head man in the Congo, who is mistrusted 
by virtually every Congolese politician, 
was back in Manhattan for consultations 
last week, and with him out of the way 
things noticeably improved. His tempo- 
rary replacement. the Sudan's affable 
Mekki Abbas, made a point of consulting 
Kasavubu at every move. As a result, the 
first of 4.700 Indian U.N. troops arrived 
without incident—though Kasavubu had 
loudly protested the decision to send 
them. Said one Congolese: ““Mr. Abbas 
has restored in days the good feeling it 
took Mr. Dayal months to destroy.” 





° ° 
Rape in Kivu 

The Belgian priest’s white cassock was 
soaked with sweat, and his head was 
heavily bandaged. “Even in my worst vi- 
sions of hell, I could not imagine tortures 
like this.” he said wearily. He was one of 
a tattered band of missionaries who ar- 
rived in Léopoldville last week after fleeing 
from Gizenga-held Kivu province. Their 
story proved that however statesmanlike 
the conduct of some Congolese politicians, 
there were other Congolese still capable 
of savage and primitive brutality. 

Five weeks ago, the pro-Lumumba 
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troops and goon squads in Kivu went on 
a drunken rampage. seeking revenge for 
Lumumba’s death. One 75-year-old nun 
was thrown from a truck, and while she 
lay in the dust, with both arms and her 
pelvis broken, was raped by eleven sol- 
diers. An American missionary girl was 
held prisoner for days and raped four 
times. One of the biggest laughs was to 
rip the clothes off white women and force 
them to dance about on sharp gravel, 
chanting such phrases as “I murdered Lu- 
mumba, the Christ of the Congo.” After 
one dance nine nuns lay naked on a floor 
all night. locked in with Congolese sol- 
diers. Said one: “They did not rape us. 
but did with our poor bodies things so 
disgusting we dare not say them and even 
less write them down.” 

After the brutalities had gone on for 
weeks, U.N. Malayan troops finally got 
moving. They shepherded 35 missionaries 
into a hotel in the town of Kindu, got 20 
out to Léopoldville. No one died, though 
a nun whose breasts were badly burned 
with lighted cigarettes wakes up at night 
screaming at the memory. The U.S. last 
week protested the “outrages” and de- 
manded that the culprits be brought to 
justice. But 250 missionaries were still 
trapped in Kivu. 


GHANA 
In the Limelight 


Soaring back to Ghana this week, Kwa- 
me Nkrumah could reflect contentedly on 
the success of his trip. It had been lime- 
light all the way. First there was his big 
speech at the U.N., in which he urged an 
all-African command for the Congo force 
and insisted that all foreign diplomats 
get out. Then President John F. Kennedy 
greeted him warmly at the White House, 
took him in to meet the family. Finally 
Ghana's beaming Osagyefo (Redeemer) 
sat down in London with all the other 
British Commonwealth leaders to soberly 
deliberate on South Africa’s fate, and had 
a weekend at Chequers with Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan. All in all, not a bad 
fortnight for Nkrumah, whose country 
may be small (6,700,000) but whose per- 
sonal ambition is of the first magnitude. 

Nkrumah’s goal is to unite crumbling 
colonial Africa in a vast, new black em- 
pire under Ghana's banner. To spread the 
gospel, he employs the slickest public re- 
lations outfit in Africa, Accra’s Bureau of 
African Affairs. The bureau was set up in 
1957, when Africa was still largely in white 
men’s shackles. But its efforts today seem 
aimed as much at upsetting black regimes 
that do not cooperate with Nkrumah as 
at white colonialism. 

Unofficial Funds. Last week B.A.A.’s 
officials were hurling invective at Rho- 
desian Federation Prime Minister Sir Roy 
Welensky and pumping anti=white leaflets 
into apartheid-minded South Africa. But 
other agents were whittling away at the 
black regimes of the neighboring Ivory 
Coast and Togo, both of which Osagyefo 
(pronounced Oh-sah-jee-foe) would dear- 
ly love to annex. B.A.A.’s men were also 
active in the Congo, where Nkrumah sent 
top B.A.A. Agent Nathaniel Welbeck to 
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guide Patrice Lumumba and advance his 
plan to bring the 14 million Congolese into 
Greater Ghana’s political league. When 
Lumumba’s death shattered this hope, 
Congo President Kasavubu cabled Nkru- 
mah to stay out of the independent Con- 
go's internal affairs, to which Osagyefo 
last week huffed in reply, “Every African 
leader is at liberty to express his views on 
problems that affect the destiny of the 
continent.” 

Operating from a dingy two-story build- 
ing near the American embassy in Accra, 
B.A.A. turns out pamphlets by the ton on 
an official budget of $26,000 a year, which 
is probably bolstered by another $200,000 
in covert funds. Close by is the African 
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GHANA’s WELBECK 
A wing for all Africa. 


Affairs Center, where sanctuary and Marx- 
ist lectures are given to rebels from other 
African territories, including countries run 
by Nkrumah’s black rivals. 

Bing & Crowbar. Both outfits are under 
the influence of the growing group of ex- 
treme leftists who now surround Nkru- 
mah, pressuring the President toward ac- 
cepting closer relations with Russia and 
imposing a Marxist stamp on Ghana’s en- 
tire economy. “Long live the workers’ 
solidarity. Down with imperialism, coloni- 
alism, capitalism and exploitation of la- 
bor,” cried an article in a recent issue of 
B.A.A.’s widely distributed Voice of Afri- 
ca. Its author was John Tettegah, Red- 
lining boss of Ghana's Trades Union Con- 
gress, who has sold Nkrumah on the idea 
of Communist-style unionism, and is try- 
ing to muscle in on union movements in 
Nigeria and other African countries. An- 
other leftist at the top: Minister of Trans- 
port Krobo (“Crowbar”) Edusei, who 
made a deal with Moscow for six Ilyushin 
airliners, Swirling uncertainly among the 





blacks is British Marxist Geoffrey Bing, 
who, as Nkrumah’s Attorney General, de- 
signed the Preventive Detention Act un- 
der which more than too opposition poli- 
ticians have been jailed without trial. 

The leftists, who struggle constantly to 
oust Cabinet moderates like seasoned Fi- 
nance Minister Komla Gbedemah, derive 
most of their power from positions in the 
ruling Convention People’s Party, which 
Founder Nkrumah has neglected as his 
official presidential duties increased. Sens- 
ing a squeeze, Osagyefo this month an- 
nounced that he personally was taking over 
the party’s top job. Now he could plunge 
ahead with the main goal: “I see before 
my mind’s eye,” he declared resounding- 
ly, “a great monolithic party . . . united 
and strong, spreading its protective wings 
over the whole of Africa from Algiers in 
the north to Cape Town in the south, 
from Cape Guardafui in the east to Dakar 
in the west.” 


KENYA 
Kill Me Quick 


Among Nairobi’s Africans, who judge 
an alcoholic beverage not by its taste but 
its kick, the most popular brew for the 
past 13 years has been a potion known as 
KMOQ (Kill Me Quick), a throat-burning 
mixture of surgical spirits and methyl 
alcohol. Invented by a burly Luo tribes- 
man named Akumu Onyiego, KMQ was 
precisely named: less than two pints of 
the stuff is a lethal dose. 

The Kenya Legislative Council banned 
the sale of KMQ. But despite the threat 
of stiff fines, Akumu kept brewing, and 
despite the scores of stiffs found, Nairobi 
kept drinking, Akumu got to be a wealthy 
man. He acquired five wives, a flashy 
Opel sedan, three rambling houses. 

Last week, in celebration of his great 
fortune, Akumu threw a little blast for 
40 friends. He broke out the best in the 
house—a brand-new keg of uncut methy! 
alcohol, a volatile liquid most often used 
for boosting aircraft take-offs. When the 
party was over, ten of the revelers were 
permanently blinded. Eight others, in- 
cluding Akumu Onyiego, were dead. 


LAOS 


Bogged Down 

The prince on whom the U.S. had 
pinned its hopes for an early peace in 
Laos flew off instead on a trip around 
the world. 

Only a fortnight ago, Neutralist Prince 
Souvanna Phouma agreed with a delega- 
tion from the royal pro-Western govern- 
ment that the thing to do was get a 
neutral nations commission into Laos to 
stop the fighting. But last week, in one 
of the unpredictable twirls that make 
him a baffling puzzle to East and West 
alike, Prince Souvanna repudiated the 
whole idea, blithely boarded a plane for 
Rangoon, Peking, Moscow, London and 
Paris (and hoping for a Washington in- 
vitation ). 

On his trip, Prince Souvanna will plug 
the plan he now favors—a_ 14-nation 
Geneva-style conference. In the U.S. 
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view, the chief disadvantage of that 
scheme, apart from the fact that Red 
China would be in it and able to use it 
as a propaganda forum on all manner of 
topics. is that the conference might drag 
on interminably, while the determined 
Communist Pathet Lao gained an ad- 
vantage in the fighting. 

Disappointed in Prince Souvanna, the 
U.S. sent in roo more U.S. guerrilla war- 
fare experts to Laos. almost doubling the 
band of U.S. soldiers in mufti assigned 
to teach the Laotian army how to fight. 
Diplomats on the scene confided that a 
new and large flow of U.S. arms will 
soon be on the way. 

“All we have to do now.” said a U. 
official optimistically, “is make the Lao- 
tian army fight.” It was a tall order, 
and with the monsoons coming on, the 
likelier prospect was for a long and muddy 
stalemate, 








They ate in mess halls and sent their chil- 
dren to communal nurseries, thus “liber- 
ating’ most of the women from household 
chores and enabling them to join the ant- 
like columns of workers marching out to 
the fields from the ceaseless daily morn- 
ing formation. 

Undermine the Family. The cadres, 
eager to please Mao. set improbably high 
targets, kept workers in the fields from 
5 a.m. to g p.m., and during the planting 
season even longer. By the end of 1958. 
in the historic “Great Leap Forward,” 
some 550 million peasants in 740,000 co- 
operatives were swallowed up in 26.500 
communes, “We must undermine the cap- 
italist type of social living.” said the 
official Communist organ. Red Flag, “We 
must undermine the family.” 

But neither the capitalist type of 
cial living nor the family was so easil 
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CHINESE COMMUNE WorKERS DIGGING IRRIGATION CANAL 
Time to consult wise old peasants. 


RED CHINA 
The Great Leap Backward 


Mao Tse-tung’s proudest contribution 
to Communist theory was the commune. 
Undreamed of by Marx or Engels, the 
commune was designed to mobilize Chi- 
na’s peasant masses into huge work units, 
was a sharp point of dispute between 
Moscow and Mao, “Impracticably uto- 
pian,” said the Russian orthodoxy. Re- 
torted Mao: “The best form of organiza- 
tion for the attainment of socialism and 
the gradual transition to Communism.” 
But after nearly three years of all-out 
effort, it is apparent that Mao's com- 
munes have failed. They are now being 
abandoned, in fact if not in name. 

The first commune was formed in April 
1958 by the merciless amalgamation of 
10,000 families from 27 smaller collective 
farms in Honan province. Tough young 
cadres divided men and women into “pro- 
duction brigades.” Members turned all 
their private property over to the state. 
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party brass noted the growing discontent 
and cut the workday to twelve hours. 
They also returned a small portion of the 
expropriated land to its former peasant 
owners, together with a small red card 
that bore the inscription: “This private 
plot of land belongs to your family per- 
manently, and crops grown on it shall be 
disposed of by you only.” 

In April of 1959, a secret meeting of 
the Communist Central Committee decid- 
ed to shift the focus away from the com- 
mune and concentrate on small, village- 
size “operation squads,” each squad with 
its own mess hall, nurseries and private 
plots of land. Further retreat came in 
August of 1959, when the village “pro- 
duction brigade” became. in theory, the 
basic unit. and commune members were 
allowed to keep such possessions as hous- 
es, clothing, bicycles. blankets and radios. 
Parents could even decide for themselves 
whether they wanted their children to 
be sent off to boarding schools and com- 
munal nurseries. 





Basic Brigades. Last month. Minis- 
ter of Agriculture Liao Lu-yen, in the 
double-think mirror language beloved by 
Chinese Communists, signaled a new leap 
backward. Most notable of Liao’s ‘“‘per- 
fections and consolidations” of the com- 
mune system: 

G “Commune members are encouraged to 
take up family side occupations and to 
keep domestic animals and fowl.” 

G “If labor power is to be rationally used 
and labor productivity is to be raised, 
commune members must be assured of 
proper rest.” 

@ The Communist cornerstone, “To each 
according to his need.” has given way to 
a new Peking dictum: “From each accord- 
ing to his ability, and to each according 
to his work.” 

The party cadres will lose nearly all 
their former power over the peasants. 
They can “make suggestions to the pro- 
duction brigades, but may not arbitrarily 
set output targets, mechanically arrange 
the crop acreage, and rigidly introduce 
technical measures.” Conceded China 
Youth: “What is now in practice is not 
the commune ownership system . . . own- 
ership by the production brigade is basic.” 
Moreover, cadres are being urged to throw 
away the book and seek guidance from 
China’s long-forgotten elders, the “wise 
old peasants.” 

Such pronouncements are for internal 
consumption only. To Moscow and the 
free world alike, Peking fiercely main- 
tains that the communes are booming suc- 
cesses. A 160-page book, People’s Com- 
munes in Pictures, issued last week in 17 
languages, boasted that the commune is 
“the social organization of the socialist 
present and the Communist future.” 


INDONESIA 
Cinched Shirts 


Although forgotten by the world, and 
never mentioned by Sukarno on his diplo- 
matic junkets abroad, the rebellion against 
his rule still sputters on. Last month the 
Indonesian government announced that 
Brigadier General Achmad Jani had flown 
to the important eastern island of Celebes 
“to receive the surrender of 10,000 rebels.” 

Last week a spokesman for the rebels 
scofied at the Sukarno government's figure 
of 10,000, said that scarcely “600 troops 
and their families” had surrendered after 
a scrap between rival factions among Ce- 
lebes rebels. In turn, General Jani himself 
conceded that 30.000 more rebels remain 
active on Celebes. Rebel raids contin- 
ue. Only well-armed government convoys 
venture out on the island's roads. 

In Sumatra, where the government says 
a mere 1,500 rebels remain holed up in 
the jungle, the rebels themselves claim 
to number 7.000. After a recent hand 
grenade-throwing incident in the Sumatra 
town of Padang. nervous government au- 
thorities ordered all males to wear shirts 
tucked into trousers. Worn uncinched, the 
shirts too easily concealed weapons such 
as hand grenades. Declared the rebel 
spokesman: “Another month will mark 
the third year of our struggle against 
Djakarta. Our spirits remain high.” 
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THE AMERICAS 


Progreso, Si! 

Since World War II, Latin Americans 
right, left and center have criticized the 
U.S. for ignoring them. Seeing all the aid- 
to-Europe programs, hearing the cries for 
assistance to Asia and Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica has felt taken for granted by the U.S. 
Time and again they have called for a 
“Marshall Plan” for Latin America. Last 
week they got one. In two historic mes- 
sages, one to Latin American diplomats 
at a White House reception and the other 
to Congress, President Kennedy launched 
what he called a “vast. new ten-year plan 
for the Americas” and promised massive 
aid, “just as we helped to provide the 
resources adequate to help rebuild the 
economies of Western Europe.” 

As important as the cash was Kennedy's 
high degree of sensitivity to the trends, 
pressures and demands of Latin America 
today. Some Kennedy responses 
@ Latin Americans insist that long-range 
economic development must be paralleled 
by quick social change. Kennedy proposed 
that his plan begin with a burst of proj- 
ects—schools, housing, food—aimed at re- 
lieving human misery. 

@ Latin Americans have long urged the 
U.S. to be as ready to deplore rightist 
dictatorships as leftist ones. Kennedy last 
week hoped impartially that the victims 
of Castro and Trujillo, “the people of 
Cuba and the Dominican Republic, will 
soon rejoin the society of free men.” 

@ Latin Americans have as keen an ear as 
anyone else for a catchy slogan. Kennedy 
gave them one: “Progreso, Si! Tirania, 
No! | Progress, Yes! Tyranny, No! }.” 

Time to Mobilize. Through both of Ken- 
nedy’s messages ran the insistent theme 
that U.S. aid must be accompanied by 
self-help on the part of the Latin Amer- 
icans. Only they, he warned, “can mobilize 
their resources and modify their social 
patterns so that all and not just a privi- 
leged few share in the fruits of growth.” 

Kennedy did not specify in detail all 
the shortcomings that call for reform. But 
on average, personal income tax in Latin 
America runs only about 30°, even on in- 
comes over $1,000,000.* In addition 
sonal and corporate tax evasion 
Latin American governments an estimated 
$2 billion in revenues each year. Latin 
American governments spend about $1.4 
billion each year on armed that 
often defend nothing more than pride. 

The Starter. Emphasizing that distribu- 
tion of the money would depend on “the 
readiness of each government to make the 
institutional improvements. which promise 
lasting Kennedy asked 
Congress to appropriate the $500 million 
it authorized at President Eisenhower's 
request last year, when the hemisphere 
foreign ministers met at Bogota to discuss 
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KENNEDY AppRESSING LATIN AMERICAN 


A mission to be grasped 


social progress. The Inter-American De- 


velopment Bank, in which the U.S. has 
40% of the voting power, would get $394 
million for soft loans, said Kennedy; $100 


million would go to the U.S.’s Internation- 
al Cooperation Administration; the final 
$6,000,000 would be turned over to the 
Organization of American States. 

The $500 million is only a beginning. 
Since September, Kennedy said, Latin 
American nations have submitted propos- 
als for more than $1.2 billion worth of 
social development projects; “a prelimi- 
nary selection from this list shows some 
$800 million worthy of early detailed ex- 
amination.” Over ten years, one top Ad- 
ministration official estimates, the U.S. 
would spend about $13.5 billion in Latin 
America, including private investment. 

Clear & Deep. Not since Franklin 
Roosevelt cruised to Buenos Aires in 1936 
to put his personal blessing on the Good 
Neighbor Policy had a U.S. presidential 
message evoked such unstinted approval 
in Latin America. Among the congratula- 
tory cables that poured into the White 
House was a 550-word message from Co- 
lombia’s President Alberto Lleras Camargo 
that began: “I have heard and read your 
speech with lively enthusiasm. It showed 
that you have a clear and deep concept 
of what the relationship should be between 
the nations of this hemisphere.’ 

There were predictable exceptions. In 
Havana, Fidel Castro’s mouthpiece Revo- 
lucion called Kennedy's plan a= mish- 
mash, “a bit of Teddy Roosevelt, some of 
William Taft, some fundamentals of Her- 
bert Hoover, some ideas of Harry Truman 
and just enough of Dwight Eisenhower.” 
In Brazil, newspapers seemed to be catch- 
ing some of President Janio Quadros’ new 
independent airs in international affairs. 





AMBASSADORS 
, a dream to be realized. 

“What part will Brazil get? Nothing that 
will really help,” decided Rio’s Correio da 
Manha. For the most part, however, even 
the hemisphere’s most enthusiastic Yankee 
baiters were impressed. In Brazil itself 


famed Poet-Politician Augusto Frederico 
Schmidt, who has made a career of criticiz- 
ing the U.S., launched into a_ semi- 


automatic denunciation of the Kennedy 
plan, then paused and remarked: “We now 
have some elements for optimism.” 


BRAZIL 
The Quadros Line 


Since President Janio Quadros took 
power in Brazil seven weeks ago, no one 
save Quadros himself has been entirely 
sure where Brazil's foreign policy 
heading. Some of Quadros’ countrymen 
accused him of planning to deliver Brazil 
into the neutralist camp; others, despite 
denials from Foreign Minister Afonso 
Arinos, thought Janio’s overriding ambi- 
tion was simply to pull a few tail feathers 
out of the U.S. eagle. Last week, in his 
first State of the Nation address to Bra- 
zil’s Congress, Janio sought to clear mat- 
ters up. 

Born Free. Janio denied that he is a 
neutralist. Said he: “Inspired by the 
ideals of democracy, we are born mem- 
bers of the free world . . . Brazil's ideo- 
logical position is Western and will not 
change.” What he does favor, Janio em- 
phasized, is an independent Brazilian 
voice in world affairs and increased friend- 
ship with Communist nations. “The East- 
West conflict.” he said, “tends increasing- 
ly to restrict itself to ideological attitudes, 
We have faith in ours, and we wish no ill 
to people who differ.’ 

Coexistence, as Janio sees it, means 


Was 
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that “Brazil cannot ignore the reality, 
vitality and dynamism of the Soviet 
states.’ Again he proclaimed his desire 


for diplomatic and trade relations with 
the Communist bloc and his intention of 
voting in the U.N. to readmit the Hun- 
garian Communist delegation and to de- 
bate Red China's admission. But Janio 
was also careful to add that “We hope to 
place our relations with our traditional 
friends of the north on a fertile and 
realistic bilateral basis. We hope for U.S. 
understanding and support.” 

The Bad News. Quadros’ hope of win- 
ning U.S. support rests chiefly on his do- 
mestic policies. He inherited from his flam- 
boyant predecessor. Juscelino Kubitschek, 
a cumulative $1 billion budget deficit, 





. Manchete 
QUADROS (RIGHT) & FOREIGN MINISTER 


Expand abroad, clamp down at home. 


prospects of a $700 million balance-of- 
payments deficit, and rampant inflation. 
As a countermeasure Quadros last week 
abolished highly preferential exchange 
rates that in effect subsidized imports 
of oil, wheat. newsprint, fertilizers and 
machinery. He warned that this would 
cause price rises in consumer items. But, 
he predicted, it would increase the cost 
of living a mere 2%, v. Brazil's 85% price 
jump in the past two years. 

As Quadros is keenly aware, his eco- 
nomic austerity program is likely to jeop- 
ardize his political popularity. But the 
reforms he promises—antitrust legislation, 
land reform, a general tax overhaul— 
should stand Brazil in good stead abroad 
as well as at home. Last week, as Presi- 
dent Kennedy declared such reforms to 
be one of the conditions of U.S. aid to 
Latin American nations, Quadros sent spe- 
cial envoys to both the U.S. and Europe 
to arrange stretch-outs of old debts—and 
to investigate the chances for new loans. 
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CANADA 
Downright Friendly 


Although it was Ottawa's turn to play 


host to the U.S.-Canadian Cabinet-level | 


trade and economic meeting, Canadian 
Finance Minister Donald Fleming and his 
delegation journeyed to Washington last 
week as a concession to the Kennedy 
Administration’s busy schedule. Canada’s 
thoughtful gesture. as it turned out, was 
just right. The visitors found President 
Kennedy and his New Frontiersmen eager 
to demonstrate that if Republicans could 
be receptive. Democrats could be down- 
right friendly. 

Flowers & Baseballs. Opening pro- 
ceedings. Secretary of State Dean Rusk 


droned through a few sentences of a pre- | 


pared welcoming statement, then discard- 
ed it and began some amiable ad-libbing. 
“As any householder knows,” Rusk said, 
“it takes a bit of doing to get along with 
the people next door when the dog rolls 
in the flower bed too often, the kids break 
windows with their baseballs, and the gar- 
bage can becomes a problem.” During the 
seven hours of rambling discussion that 
followed, the delegates and their platoons 
of advisers got around to practically all 


topics of neighborly interest except un- | 


ruly dogs and garbage cans. 

The conferees talked at length about 
the effects of the recession on both Can- 
ada and the U.S. and the impact of new 
European trading areas on_ traditional 
North American export markets. Each na- 
tion presented a bill of complaint and in 
reply got amiable, if diplomatically vague, 
reassurances and explanations. U.S. dele- 
gates wanted to know about pending Ca- 
nadian tariff revisions, Fleming's with- 
drawal of tax concessions for U.S. in- 
vestors in Canada, and the probable rec- 
ommendations of Canada’s Royal Com- 
mission on Publications concerning the 
importation of U.S. magazines. Canada 
renewed a perennial request for removal 
of U.S. restrictions on lead and zinc im- 
ports and, pointing to Canada’s imbalance 
of tourist trade with the U.S., asked that 
duty-free allowances permitted to U.S. 
travelers returning from Canada be left 
as they are. Fleming and team praised 
the humanitarian aspects of the new Ad- 
ministration’s Food for Peace program 
but registered clear Canadian reservations 
about its possible adverse effect on for- 
eign sales of Canadian wheat. 

"Il Know .You." As the delegates 
met for a leisurely dinner in the Shera- 
ton-Carlton Hotel, Host Rusk suddenly 
jabbed a finger in the direction of Ca- 
nadian Trade and Commerce Minister 
George Hees. “I know you,” he told Hees. 
“You're the fellow who made my life 
miserable in that lacrosse game.” Hees. 
who studied at Britain's Cambridge, and 
Rusk, a former Rhodes scholar, then 
lapsed into reminiscing about the after- 
noon in 1934 when they played against 
each other. Hees even recalled the score 
—Cambridge defeated Oxford 6-5 by a 
goal scored in the last 30 seconds—and 
something else: “1 remember throwing a 
couple of good body checks at Dean.” 
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With the Senate having already passed 
the Administration-backed bill to restore 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's five-star-general 
rank, the House added its approval in a 
virtually unanimous voice vote. The only 
naysayer Arkansas’ diehard Dale Alford, 
who explained that he could not stand 
aside “as all the colloquy was being piled 
higher without being reminded, and with- 
out reminding my colleagues, especially 
those from the South, that we are deal- 
ing here with the who violated the 
Constitution by sen illegally, and in 
an unwarranted spirit of indiscretion 
irmed, bayoneted troops into Little Rock.” 





Up to his ego in a film biography oi 
Sigmund Freud, Director John (The Mis- 
fits) Huston modestly admitted that the 
work “has given me a new insight into 
the minds of some of the stars I have di- 
rected.” Pressed for an example, Huston 
promptly picked on thrice-married Mari- 
lyn Monroe. “I think her big handicap 


is that she is unable to live up to her 
sex symbol status in real life. In fact. I 
don’t think she really cares very much 
ibout sex at all. 

For declining to answer a 1960 census 
questionnaire that he considered an “un- 
necessary invasion of my privacy,” New 
York Investment Adviser William F. 
Rickenbacker, 33.son of Eastern Air Lines 
Board Chairman Eddie Rickenbacker, was 
indicted by a federal grand jury faced 
the possibility of a $100 fine and 60 days 
of privacy. 

Banned as “a disorderly person” from 
participating in Manhattan's St. Patrick's 
Day parade, Dublin Author Brendan 
Behan as always had the last and loud- 
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AuTHOR BEHAN 
Banned in Manhattan. 
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est word. Said he, mindful of the fact 
that the parade authorities included a lo- 
cal judge: “I have a new theory on what 
happened to the snakes when St. Patrick 
drove them out of Ireland. They all came 
to New York and became judges.” 
s ww w 

If asked in a pinch to name the world’s 
most oppressive press photographers 
many an actress would settle on the horde 
that prowls Rome. At Fiumicino Airport 
last week. after a visit with her three 
Rossellini offspring. Ingrid Bergman sud- 
denly wheeled on her preying pursuers 
I am not a rare animal,” later 
Help me go 





snapped 
tearfully told a reporter 
y and find a quiet place, because oth- 
ise I'll lose my mind.” Laying over 
briefly at the same terminal, Katharine 
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Escape Artist HEPBURN 
Upended in Rome. 


Hepburn was equally distraught. Wear- 
ing a safari garb that turned out to be 
appropriate for the jungle war that en- 
sued, she streaked through the airport 
hid out in a washroom, was finally foiled 
only after ducking into a_ plane that 
turned out to be the wrong one. Ground- 
ed and surrounded, Kate tried to flutter 
one shutter with a judo hold, lost her 
footing, ended up khaki slacks over tea- 
kettle in a perfect pants-point landing. 





In the U.S. for her first visit, British 
Playwright Shelagh Delaney, 22, dis- 


ed the reaction back home to her 





Broadway success, A Taste of 
“Half the town says it’s disgust- 
ing that I should degrade it,” observed 
the lanky (“6 ft. in my stockings”) Lan- 
cashire lass. “The other half has the sense 
to see I am not particularly degrading 











PLAYWRIGHT DELANEY 
A P in l } nire 


anybody; I’m just writing a play.” Be- 
gun when she was 18. Tuste was followed 
by the less notable The Lion in Love, and 
there is a third work in her head. “I still 
feel like a babe in arms as a playwright 
said Shelagh, although she was quick to 
point out “People underestimate 18-year- 
old girls. 
. - « 

After a half-hour closeting with the 
President, U.N. Delegate Eleanor Roose- 
velt, 76. one of nine women among his 
60 major appointees, was asked if she 


1 
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considered her sex underrepresent on 





the New Frontier. ‘Some people fee! that 

said she, without indicating her own 
ngs except to note that she had left 
Kennedy a memento of their visit: a 
three-page list of women worthy of a tap 
from the top. 


way 
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Back to Hollywood Presbyterian Hos- 
pital—where Clark Gable died last No- 
vember—headed his fifth wife. a sad yet 
somehow exultant Kay Spreckels Gable, 
42. Her mission: to give birth (by Cae- 
sarean section) to the late cinema king's 
first child. Discussing the hope of her still 
unending torrent of fan mail that the 
baby be a boy, Mrs. Gable pondered pos- 
sible names, rejected “Clark Jr. She re- 
called ‘He and I talked about that. but 
he thought it would be too much of a 
handicap for a child to bear. 





Politics makes strange exper 
counts. Among recent costs reported to 
congressional watchdogs by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee: a Washington 
hotel bili punctiliously counted to the last 
$62.16 by Millionaire G. Mennen Wil- 
liams (who last week donned a Liberian 
robe on one of the final stops of his 
month-long African stomp), a $103.72 
charge from a Texas bus company “for 
tour of L.B.J. ranch,” $19.14 worth of air 
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Plymouth is what solid means. 


Strong. Sound. Stable. Durable. Tight. Quiet. 
That’s Solid Plymouth. It looks solid. It feels 
solid. One mile of good rough road will prove 
it for you. 

Instead of a body bolted to a separate frame, 
Plymouth’s Unibody is a tight one-piece unit 
welded 5400 times. And Plymouth gives you 
its unique Torsion-Aire Ride at no extra cost 
—a torsion bar suspension that is remarkably 
firm and secure. A rugged build like this 
means low upkeep and solid trade-in value 
when the time comes. 

Plymouth: good looking, low cost, built to 
be proud of for a long, long time. 


PLYMOUTH...SOLID BEAUTY 
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Here is the best assistant you and your secretary may ever have. Catching a thought on the wing or dictating at length— 


you'll find IBM Executary dictation equipment to be the fastest, easiest way to put your ideas to work. A demonstration of 


its many timesaving qualities should convince you. Call your IBM representative and have it shown in your own office. 





this is the IBM Executary. 


It could very well change 
your ideas about 


dictation equipment. 
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Ass if 
TRAVELER WILLIAMS IN LIBERIA 
F. Sinatra got his pi moved. 
fare for Actress Rita Gam, and $3.854.5: 
for Manhattan lodging of gue 
Democrat who was also 





entioned on a 
$30 capital tab under the cryptic 
Moving piano for F. 


Prior to his confirmation as USIA di- 





ledger 


entry sinatra. 





rector, Edward R. Murrow faced a Sen- 
ate committee, testified restlessly (“I 
didn't know smoking was allowed: nor- 


mally I would have used up a package” ) 
promised to make U.S. policy 
where intelligible and. w ver possible 
Shortly thereafter, Iowa's Re- 
Senator Hickenlooper 
about a CBS 


s ago that por- 


“every- 





palatable. 
publican Bour 
questioned Murrow sha 
documentary a few yea 
trayed Iowa farmers as poverty-stricken. 
Said Hickenlooper: “You had one scene 
there showing a baby carriage being sold. 
rhe connotation was that it had to be 
sold for money. We had a little investiga- 
tion, and we found that the sale had been 
planned for months and _ these 
didn’t even have a baby. And, continued 
Hickenlooper, what about “that farmer 
who said he was driven from his farm and 
forced to migrate? He told us that he sold 
his farm because his wife wanted to move 
to California.” Replied TV Veteran Mur- 
row blandly: “It is not uncommon to 
have one thing said to the ca 
another later on.’ 
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eras and 





Always aggressive in against 
the grape. South Carolina's teetotaling 
Democratic Senator Olin D. Johnston 
was determined to beat back attempts to 
raise U.S. diplomats 
otherwise known 


gripe 








representation al- 


lowance.” as the “booze 








fund.” “I have never heard of the United 
States influencing anyone to our ben as 
a result of feeding him liquor said 


Johnston. Then, turning himself to the 
influence of alcohol on the home front, he 
lamented: “There is no way of telling 
how many people with good minds came 
to Washington and, taken in by the drink- 
ing circuit, eventually left town broken 


senseless and in ill repute.’ 
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“Key Moderns 
were designed 
for the man 
who /ooks 
modern... 
from his head 
right down 

to his shoes. 


always wear 
an appropriale pair 


...S7e€eman 


© 1963 Freeman Shoe Corp. 





Choose from the Freeman Family of Fine Footwear 





American men like a tailored shoe 
with a casual touch. New high-riser 
profile; double hand-stitch. 


Kalasian Calf, Brown or Black. 
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Bootmaker Guild, Freeman Shoes, Town Squires... 


$11.95 to $28.95. Freeman Shoe Corp., Beloit, Wis. America’s Largest Exclusive Makers of Men's Fine Shoes, 
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EDUCATION 





Programed Learning 


Can machines replace teachers? Probab- 
ly not. But if they can help teachers to 
teach, and do it effectively, they may at 
least help solve the teacher shortage. 

The teaching machines’ stoutest advo- 
cates feel that they can do much more 
than that. They argue that “programed 
which is what they feed into 
teaching machines, can not only improve 
and speed up teaching, but can greatly 
increase the pupil’s ability to grasp and 
retain. Programed learning is being tested 
on thousands of youngsters across the na- 
tion. Already it promises the first real in- 
novation in teaching since the invention 
of movable type in the 15th century. 

Programing automates teaching by: 

Q Breaking information into small, se- 
quential steps that can be exhibited one 
by one in a machine (or page by page in 
a book), The program writer is compelled 
to use the utmost logic and clarity. 

@ Questioning the student at each step, 
riveting his attention and rewarding him 

-immediately and continually—with the 
satisfaction of being right. This experience 
of fast “reinforcement” sets the lesson in 
the student's mind. 

The notion that learning should be hard 
gets little backing from psychologists. The 
Roman schoolmaster Quintilian, 1,900 
years ago, said: “A student should strive 
for victory, yes, but it must be arranged 
that he gains it. In this way, let us draw 
forth his powers with both praise and re- 
wards.” Such views lead psychologists to 
take a dim view of modern education. 
They see attentiveness being killed by the 
dull or incomprehensible textbook, and 
by the lock-step teaching that bores the 
bright and overtaxes the dull. The prin- 
ciple of “praise and rewards” is diluted 


learning.” 
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by everything from the sarcastic teacher 
to the delayed exam grade; teachers have 
in fact commonly used the threat of fail- 
ure to induce learning. 

Pigeons Playing Pingpong. The new 
boom in programed learning goes back to 
1934 and takes as its father Harvard's 
*minent Behavioral Psychologist Burrhus 
Frederic Skinner. By “conditioning” ex- 
periments, Skinner had produced such 


laboratory oddities as pigeons playing 








' 

pingpong. Pigeons are hardly bright, but 
Skinner made them smart by one-step-at- 
i-time teaching, immediately “reinforc- 
ing” each correct response with a grain of 
corn. Soon the pigeons blithely pecked a 

ull back and forth across small ta ° 

Applying the same method to human 
education, Skinner argued that any sub- 
ject with a logical structure can be “taught 
in half the time with half the effort.” 
Skinner first did it himself in 1957 by 
programing a Harvard course in human 
behavior. Now the best-known program- 
ing approach, Skinner's linear method 
breaks a subject into small “frames” with 
write-in answer blanks, followed by cor- 
rect answers (see box 

lo control the process, Skinner insisted 
on a machine. On his prototype machine 
the size of a portable record player, the 
student pulls a lever to make a frame 
appear in the window. He ponders, writes 
his answer, pulls the lever again. The an- 
swer moves under glass (to prevent his 
changing it) and the correct answer ap- 
pears. As the Skinnerian student clicks 
along, he concentrates fully on each item 
advancing only when he is ready to an- 
swer. If he gets spring fever he may stop 
work, but at least he misses nothing, as 
he would in class. If he wants to soar 
ahead, he can. 

To strengthen reinforcement, the stu- 














Ben Martin 
GEOGRAPHY BY MIN/MAX: STUDENT Writes ANSWER & MACHINE CONFIRMS 
The questions are meant to be easy. 





Wil R ; 
PsYCHOLOGIST SKINNER 


In half the time with half the effort. 





dent is fed cues such as the first or last 
letter of the answer. Gradually, the cues 
are withdrawn so the student can stand 
on his own. Medical students see labels 
on an anatomy diagram disappear in suc- 
cessive frames. Third-grade spellers may 
learn “manufacture” in six frames 

1) Manufacture means to make or 
build. Chair factories manufacture chairs. 
Copy the word here 





2) Part of the word is like part of the 
word factory. Both parts come from an 
old word meaning to make or build. 

manu ure 

3) Part of the word is like part of the 
word manual. Both parts come from an 
old word for Hand. Many things used to 
be made by hand. 


facture 

}) The same letter goes in both spaces: 
m nuf cture 

5) The same letter goes in both spaces: 
man |) fact re 


6) Chair factories 


chairs. 

The student is not supposed to get 
wrong answers; Skinner argues that 
though the student must be continually 
tested, he must be kept generally right. In 
fact, too many wrong answers prove that 
the program must be rewritten: Skinner 
aims at an ideal error rate of only about 


-¢ 


5%. The fact that it can be tested and 
improved is supposed to be one of pro- 
graming’s assets: it is far more flexible 
than a textbook. 

But do tiny steps really lead anywhere? 
A clue comes from comparing the first 
simple frames of a typical program with 
later ones. Here is frame No. 3 of Mathe- 
matician Lewis D,. Eigen’s Sets, Relations, 
and Functions, recently published for 
junior high schools by New York’s non- 
profit Center for Programed Instruction 
“The set of whole numbers from o to 9 
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Says 
Thomas W. Conner, 


Director of Audio-Visual Aids for 
Ridgefield, New Jersey, school 
system at Ridgefield High School 
selected by the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators 
for its exhibit of outstanding 
school designs: 


“As teachers, we're not necessarily mechan- 
ical wizards when it comes to operating 
movie projectors. 

“But once we found a projector a teacher 
can operate, one that would not interrupt 
its own performance by some teacher- 
baffling mechanical problem, we became 
truly enthusiastic and our A-V program 
took wings. 

“Now our teachers enthusiastically audi- 
tion, preview, and cull, to find those films 
which are to their and to their students’ 
best advantage. Perhaps the key to this was 
letting our teachers select the projector 
themselves—the Kodak Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector, it turned out. 

“Our faculty approved the Pageant Pro- 
jector as a jury, you might say, after wit- 
nessing demonstrations of several new ma- 


lxoalalk 


TRADE MARK 





“Our Audio-Visual program took wing 
once we found the key to teacher enthusiasm.” 


chines. They found they could operate it 
without any fussing. They liked its picture 
brilliance and sound quality. And the 
Pageant Projector looked to them (and 
me) mechanically simple and rugged. 

“With this Kodak Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector, we haven't had one case of film 
breakage in the two years we've owned it, 
nor have we had belt or cord problems or 
any other mechanical interruptions. 

“As a result, our teachers willingly keep 
this projector whirring constantly in every 
course from Science to Home Economics, 
on every subject from library usage to per- 
sonal hygiene.” 

If you would like a demonstration of the 
Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound Projector, 
call your Kodak A-V dealer. For literature, 
without obligation, write: 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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A TEACHING-MACHINE SAMPLER 
(High School Physics) 


FRAME 


ANSWER 


1. The important parts of a flashlight are the battery and the 
bulb. When we “turn on” a flashlight, we close a switch which 


connects the battery with the 


bulb 


2. When we turn on a flashlight, an electric current flows 


through the fine wire in the 


and causes it to grow hot. 


bulb 


3. When the hot wire glows brightly, we say that it gives off or 


sends out heat and ____. 


light 


4. The fine wire in the bulb is called a filament. The bulb “lights 


up” when the filament is heated by the passage of a(n) 


current. 


electric 


5. When a weak battery produces little current, the fine wire, or 


, does not get very hot. 


filament 


6. A filament which is Jess hot sends out or gives off 


light. 





is made up of to numbers. They are o, 1, 
ae ee ee el 

Simple. But here is frame 89, which an 
average student might reach just one 
hour later: 

“tol © {1, 3,5, 7, 9}° means that 

Ce Se ae |C- : 

{1,.3):5) 7:.9}-” 

Algebra Speedup. The intervening 85 
frames obviously carried the student a 
long way. Eigen and Teacher P. Kenneth 
Komoski did some pioneer math program- 
ing at Manhattan's Collegiate School, one 
of the oldest U.S. boys’ schools, and in one 
case 74 students completed in two weeks 
a highly abstract algebra course that used 
to take more than two months. A _pro- 
gramed course in logic at Hamilton Col- 
lege cut class time by one-third. At Co- 
lumbia University, one student wrote a 
perfect final exam after doing one term's 
math homework in four hours and 20 
minutes. In Roanoke, Va., last year, 34 
eighth-graders finished a one-year algebra 
course in six months, working 50 minutes 
a day without homework; 41% of them 
tested at ninth-grade level or better. 

Does programed learning stick? Pro- 
gramers so far have precious little evi- 
dence. But in Roanoke this month, 25 of 
the original 34 guinea pigs were tested 
again, averaged 90% or better of their 
first scores. Psychologist Allen Calvin of 
Hollins College, who ran the experiment, 
called the results “truly striking.” 

Linear v. Branching. Skinnerians have 
proved something, but not to the satis- 
faction of a rival school of anti-behavioral 
programers led by Psychologist Norman 
A. Crowder of U.S. Industries’ Western 
Design & Electronics division in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. While Skinner deplores 
multiple-choice questions because they 
contain “plausible” errors that students 
may remember, Crowder bases his whole 
approach on multiple choices. Instead of 
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less 


small steps, Crowder programs big chunks 
of information followed by a question 
with alternate answers. Choosing a right 
answer wins the student an advanced 
frame; a wrong answer sends him to a 
remedial frame with an explanation of his 
error and perhaps a chiding comment 
(“Come, come now”). 

In Crowder’s lively “scrambled books,” 
which Doubleday publishes as TutorTexts, 
the reader starts on the first page, is then 
sent scurrying to widely scattered pages 
throughout the book. This is the “branch- 
ing” technique, which Crowder developed 
as an Air Force psychologist while tutor- 
ing technicians in troubleshooting on B-47 
bombsights. Crowder believes that his 
method is better fitted to individuals than 
Skinner's somewhat Orwellian linear sys- 
tem. Crowder’s method is demonstrably 
effective in such problem-solving areas as 
labor-management relations. 

Skinnerians already use forms of 
branching, such as speeding up programs 
for the bright by using “diagnostic” 
frames (“If you got the last six questions 
right, skip the next 30°). Though Skin- 
ner’s method may seem applicable only to 
fact learning (spelling, vocabulary, scien- 
tific terms), it has already been used for 
everything from chess and chemistry to 
history, navigation and philosophy. It is 
also possible to program the new “con- 
cept” approaches in math and _ physics. 
The only real limitation is the program- 
er’s ability to analyze precisely how to 
define and achieve mastery of a subject. 
This seems to exclude creative arts and 
personal morality, but programers are 
an optimistic lot. 

Machines or Books? There are three 
leading models of machines. Simplest is 
Grolier-Teaching Machines Inc.’s Min/ 
Max ($20): the student slides pieces of 
paper through it with a pencil eraser. 
Rheem Califone’s Didak so1 ($157.50) 


follows Skinner's original design, with the 
programing on paper tape. Crowder de- 
signed Western Design’s new AutoTutor 
Mark II ($1,250), a highly sophisticated 
branching device with up to 5.000 frames 
of microfilm. Eastman Kodak is well 
launched on a microfilm device, capable of 
handling different programs. that would 
sell to public schools for about $100. 

The fact that cheap machines are inflex- 
ible and flexible machines are costly leads 
many a programer to holler go slow. Ken 
Komoski wants to wait until machines 
“can be completely flexible through the 
addition of sound, motion-picture and au- 
tomatic scoring devices.” 

Others propose simply to let programed 
books do the job, Skinnerian books make 
turning a page to find an answer and a 
new frame the equivalent of switching 
frames on a machine. That permits easy 
cheating, but book programers argue that 
interesting programing eliminates the de- 
sire to peek ahead. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films’ big programing division uses 
nothing but books, employing a_ plastic 
mask to reveal frames one by one. 

Programs remain the key problem: ma- 
chines are useless without them. Tested 
programs of full-year courses cost as much 
as $75,000 to produce, and they are still 
scarce. Apart from Crowder’s branching 
school, the leading program makers in- 
clude Albuquerque’s Teaching Machines 
Inc. (the programing affiliate of Grolier); 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, which is 
programing an entire high school curricu- 
lum; Manhattan’s Basic Systems Inc., 
which is testing programs for under- 
developed countries; and Manhattan's 
Carnegie- and Ford-financed Center for 
Programed Instruction, which grew out of 
the project at Collegiate School, and is 
now writing and testing programs for 
public schools. 

The Future: Incalculable. As knowl- 
edge grows more complex, as automation 
demands retraining of workers, program- 
ing is due for heavy use. Already it is used 
widely in industry—for example, to teach 
drug salesmen their wares faster. In 
schools, it promises to free teachers to 
tackle things that they have been forced 
to neglect. Programed spelling, for exam- 
ple, frees the teacher for creative com- 
position (such as writing poetry) that 
cannot be programed. At present, pro- 
graming is no full substitute for classroom 
work, For one thing, two hours of it is 
enough for anybody at one stretch. But 
the potential effect is incalculable. Con- 
ceivably, programing might change school 
design and the entire social structure of 
U.S. youth. 

All of this argues for school adminis- 
trators to try out good programs—soon, 
if cautiously—remembering that a bad 
program is no better than a bad textbook. 
They should also remember that talk 
about machines replacing teachers does 
not square with probable events. Program- 
ing may reduce the teacher shortage. but 
raise the need for truly skilled teachers. 
As Programer Komoski puts it: “Any 
teacher who can be replaced by a ma- 
chine deserves to be replaced.” 
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MONSANTO: CHEMISTRY ON THE MOVE TO THE FUTURE 


MORE SAFETY 
AT JET SPEEDS 


Jet aircraft are veined end-to-end with hydraulic 
lines that operate flight-control surfaces, 

landing gear, brakes. To help safeguard these a 
aircraft from fire, Monsanto research has 


developed a unique firesafe hydraulic fluid, 
SKYDROL 500A. Today, this exclusive Monsanto a 
product protects jet and turboprop aircraft 

of 66 commercial airlines operating world-wide. 

Another example of how Monsanto moves 

on many fronts to serve you. Monsanto Chemical 

Company, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 
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IMPERIAL CR THAMPTON IN F 





BLACK. MINK COAT BY REVI 


7 : ; s Je Lo 
What goes best with basic black: 
Probably you do. Imperial’s luxuries and conveniences wear 
well with its two most exclusive accessories . the man and 


woman who drive it 


A woman pictures herself against its classic simplicity with 
pride and assurance. And recalls to a man an era when cars 
that were great to look at were also great to drive. With Imperial, 


that exhilarating era is still very much alive. 


FRERES IMPERIAL 


AE 





For, even to an experienced driver, Imperial’s quickness and 
precision come as a surprise. Luxury cars have never performed 
as eagerly before. The dead-level poise of Imperial’s torsion-bar 
suspension, its unique power steering and power braking systems 


give it a driving and riding quality not equaled by other cars 
And Imperial must meet more than six hundred inspections 
and a final driving test before it’s ready for your inspection 
If you feel black is a little soo basic, your dealer will gladly 


show you the twelve other colors in the Imperial wardrobe. 


| 
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MUSIC 





In the Garden 


Here we have two full-grown people 
themselves suddenly on earth,” 
explained the director. “To imagine that 
they don't have certain desires would be 
ridiculous. So we try to show, without 
how they satisfy 


finding 





being obscene about it \ 
those desires.” First the man, dressed in 
a skintight, tlesh-colored costume, experi- 
mentally maneuvered the woman, similar- 
ly sheathed, into various positions—rump 

until at 


to rump, shoulder to shoulder 


last she twined her body around his left 
leg and sinuously slid up to a 


standing 





San Francisco's Apam & Evi 
On earth, certain i 





] Jesires. 

embrace. He was Adam. of course, and she 
was Eve 
Francisco ballet titled Original Sin. 

Poet (and “Mature Bohemian 

neth Rexroth, 55 the libretto 
knew that it was 
but did it because “I’m kind of tired of 
Freud and Jung in ballet.” Adds Director 
Lew Christensen of the San 


in a highly successful new San 
Ken- 


who wrote 
potentially full of corn 


Francisco 





Ballet: “It’s a good story, and the audi 
ence is not belabored reac pro- 
gram notes to find out going on. 





As the 


mg over a 


ballet opens. a spinning sun 


moon 


landscape like a 
lush Garden of 
Raphael and Lu 


c ‘r gives way to a 


Eden where two angels 


cifer, poke Adam into life with their 
swords. Magniticently danced by Roderick 
Drew in jazz-ilavored classical ballet 





Adam. according to Rexroth’s 


emerges, as if from clay 


movements 
directions rises 

tches. yawns, discovers one by one the 
use of his limbs.” He then gets acquainted 
with the garden's livestock as they cavort 
in pairs and walrus and the 
lamb and the leopard, the rabbit 
ik and the fox—all costumed to 
whisker. Weary at last of the 


trios—the 











! 
le last 
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ballet of the beasts, Adam rests on the 
gnarled a tree. It is then 
that Eve (Sally Bailey) emerges from un- 
derneath him. For Choreographer Chris- 
tensen, the biggest problem was the birth 
of Eve. “I sat at my desk for days, think- 
ing—how do I do that? Drew pictures, 
and all that. As it turned out, Eve has to 
crouch in the hollow of that tree from 
the beginning of the ballet until it’s time 
for her to slip from Adam’s rib.” 

As danced by San Francisco's exuberant, 
youthful bantam ballet company. Original 


raised roots of 





Sin is emotional as well as entertaining. 


Only the music, watered-down jazz com- 
posed by the Modern Jazz Quartet’s John 
Lewis. is static. Christensen, however, likes 
it. “We i 
ment.” he says. “The Creation does seem 
to work in nicely.’ 


wanted jazz in the proper ele- 


Classical Records 

Lester Trimble: Four Fragments from 
the Caunterbury Tales (Adele Addison 
soprano; Robert Conant. harpsichord; 





Charles Russo, clarinet; Martin Oren- 
stein, flute; Columbia). A remarkably ef- 
fective evocation of Chaucerian moods 


in a score that is clear, nimble and rhyth- 
sensitive to the text. U.S. Com- 
poser Trimble, 37. with 
fron Addison. musically medi- 
tates on the characters of the Knight, the 
ind that lover of both “bigamye’ 
and “octogamye.” the Wife of Bath. 
Anna Moffo Arias ( Rome Opera House 
Orchestra, conducted by Tullio Serafin; 
RCA Victor). 
and most gifted of the new generation ol 
home-grown U.S. divas visits some famil- 
iar operatic landmarks. examining them 
with taste, agility and dramatic flair. The 
ilvery in the upper registers, am- 
has rarely sounded surer. 
stopping points: the Jewel 
Faust, Mi Mimi 
from Boheme, Signore, ascolta from Tur- 
andot, For Angel 
also offers an album of Coloratura Arias 


Philharr 


mically 
idmirable help 


Soprano 





Squire 


One of the youngest 


voice 
ber in the lower 
Among the 


Song fron chiamano 





insatiable Moto fans 


ic Orchestra 





conducted by 








Colin Davis) that are every bit as dis- 
tinguished, with the single exception of 


the Lucia di Lammermoor Mad 
} is splendid, but Moffo sounds 


ibout as mad 


Scene 
the delivery 
is a hermit thrush. 

China's Instrumental Heritage (Pro- 
Liang Lyri 


fes lsai-ping and Group 








chord \ fascinating collection of Chi 
nese folk songs. dating from the 7th to 
18th centuries and played on such authen- 
tic instruments as the zitherlike cheng, 





tical flute), and t 


wiry melodic 





r away. have the deli 





nation Of ancient 


ind the songs have subjects 


watercolors 
to match: Wild Gees 
Shore, The Spring 


flighting on the 


Sandy River in the 





Flowery Moontight. 

Lauritz Melchior 50th Anniversary 
(Asco, 2 LPs This handsome salute to 
the great Heldentenor introduces him in 
the days (1913-18) when he was singing 
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oUN 
GUN 


MOVIE LIGHT 





Exciting new light 


MAKES INDOOR 
MOVIES EASY! 


Here it is 
that does all the work of a multiple light 
bar—and does it better! SUN GUN’s new 
kind of lamp lights the scene like the sun. 


Your movies come out with truer colors, 


the powerful litthke movie light 


more even lighting and no double shadows. 
SUN GUN fits any movie camera. See it at 


Only $2495" 


your dealer's today. 





SYLVANIA 
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In smart circles everywhere, notice how many men are wearing 
cigars. There’s a size and shape to fit every face and pocket- 
book. Cigars give you such full, rich flavor that you need not 
inhale to enjoy them. No other pleasure so great costs so little. 


CIGAR INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC 


Hat by Dobbs -« Shirt by Excello 
Suit by Phoenix + Shoes by Bates 








in opera and recital as a baritone, and car- 
ries him to his 1960 recording of Esultate 
from Otello. Even as a baritone—and even 
through the sizzle of old shellac—his voice 
had the tenoresque freshness, vigor and 
ringing power that later carried him tri- 
umphantly through 24 years at the Met 
and 223 Tristans. Among the album’s 
treasures: a 1924 scene from Siegfried 
(“Nothung! Nothung! Schmiede mein 
Hammer’), and the Bridal Chamber 
Scene, from Lohengrin, recorded in 1926. 

Malcolm Arnold: Guitar Concerto, 
Op. 67 (Julian Bream, guitarist, with the 
Melos Ensemble; RCA Victor). A haunt- 
ing, fantasy-ridden score by the composer 
of Tam O'Shanter and The Bridge on the 
River Kwai that gives the guitar a chance 
to sing, emote, or simply brood, as it rare- 
ly can elsewhere. Britain’s Bream knows 
the instrument's moods as surely as any 
guitarist now playing. 

Riegger: String Quartet No. 2 (the 
Kroll Quartet; Columbia). A 7sth- 
birthday salute to one of America’s major 
composers. The language is harsh and 
astringent, the style as uncompromising- 
ly original as that of any composer now 
writing. A fascinating contrast to this 
1948 work is the accompanying Trio for 
Piano, Violin and Cello, completed in 
1920. The feeling is just as direct and the 
technique just as adroit, but the style is 
suffused in a kind of Gallic haze—sweet- 
ness without sentimentality. 

Klemperer Conducts Wagner (the 
Philharmonia Orchestra; Angel). Another 
75th-birthday memento, this one dedi- 
cated to the conductor. The disk contains 
some of the most persistently played 
Wagnerian excerpts: the Overture to 
Meistersinger, the Tristan und Isolde Pre- 
lude and Liebestod, the Gétterdimmer- 
ung Siegfried’s Funeral March. Klem- 
perer’s Wagner is not as passionate as 
some, but for fire it substitutes a sense 
of Germanic grandeur, and for rhythmic 
impetuosity an almost voluptuous intoxi- 
cation with sheer masses of sound. 

MacDowell: Concerto No. 2 in D 
Minor (Van Cliburn, pianist; the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Wal- 
ter Hendl; RCA Victor). In 1952, when 
he was 17, Van Cliburn made his big- 
time concert debut with the Dallas Sym- 
phony, playing the Second Concerto, writ- 
ten by MacDowell in 1884. On the podium 
was Walter Hendl. This fine new record- 
ing demonstrates that neither pianist nor 
conductor has lost his affinity for the con- 
certo’s romantic moods. Cliburn plays 
with fluency and grace, and Hendl gives 
him the sensitive support that soloists 
dream about but seldom receive. 

Dimitri Bashkirov: Piano Recital 
(Artia). Another recruit to the vast ranks 
of Russian pianists. At 29, Pianist Bash- 


| kirov belongs with the best. He can make 
| his piano sing or shimmer mistily, and 


his rhythmic control is razor-honed. But 
in these selections by Schumann, Liszt, 
Prokofiev and Scriabin he demonstrates 
that he is that comparative rarity in an 
age of keyboard athletes—a pianist who 
can alter his style with his composers’ 
changing musical visions. 
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A growing savings and loan business helps make your community a better place in which to live, 
work and raise a family. Your savings and those of your neighbors... which now total $60 billion 






in Insured Savings and Loan Associations . . . provide money to build homes in your community. ZeNIngs Ay 
This, in turn, creates jobs for construction workers, income for suppliers of materials, orders for KY, or youn . 
factories, revenue for retail stores and other local businesses. 2 INSURED 

There is scarcely a person who does not benefit, directly or indirectly, from your savings. So \z 
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J.F.K. & the Conference 


Last week, as he had on six previous 
occasions, John F. Kennedy displayed 
near-flawless skills at a press conference. 
He arrived well briefed on questions he 
was likely to be asked. He adroitly parried 
embarrassing queries, and he projected an 
image as a crisp and incisive leader. In- 


deed, most veteran Washington news- 
men agree that in his press conference 


techniques Kennedy has never had a pres- 
idential equal. Yet among those same 
newsmen, there is an increasing sense of 
dissatisfaction. 

Part of the problem lies in the changed 
press conference format. In Franklin 
Roosevelt's day the press conference 
held in the President’s own office, amount- 
ed to an informal chat with a handful of 
regular White House reporters. Harry 
Truman held his conferences in an Old 
State Department conference room; yet 


they remained generally breezy affairs. 
Dwight Eisenhower relaxed the ground 
rules, permitting his conferences to be 


taped for television as well as radio and 
authorizing the use of direct quotations. 
Jack Kennedy's conferences are full-scale 
productions, held in a vast new auditori- 
um and often televised live. 

Riots for Recognition. The Kennedy 
conferences generally draw upwards of 
300 newsmen—and the result is confusion. 
As viewed on the nation’s TV screens, the 
reporters’ clamor for presidential recogni- 
tion sometimes seems riotous. Some of the 
newsmen are plainly overcome by the pos- 
sibilities for personal publicity in the 
televised conference. Says the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch’s sobersided Raymond P. 
Brandt: “I’m afraid that a few of us are 


hams.” A star performer is Sarah Me- 





Clendon, who represents a group of small 
dailies from Texas to New Hampshire, 
and whose convoluted questions seldom 
fail to draw laughs. Asked she last week 
“Mr. President, sir. What do you think of 
the Air Force and other branches of Gov- 
ernment organizing these side-bar 
porations and using taxpayers’ money to 
circumvent the civil service and pay large 
scientists and others? Isn’t this sort of 
incongruous with the call for volun- 
teers for your Peace Corps?’ Understand- 
ably, Kennedy’s answer amounted to a 
courteous ahem. 

Such has been the reaction to the press 
conferences that United Press Interna- 
tional’s Merriman Smith recently took 
public notice of heavy mail complaining 
about press-conference newsmen being 
rowdy, disrespectful and unkempt. Smith's 
defense: The fault really lies with the 
“shotgun mikes,” which “have to sweep 
over a wide—and noisy 
porters before settling on the one recog- 
nized by the President.’ 

Last week, New York Times Washing- 
ton Bureau Chief James Reston, with 
whimsical tone but considerable feeling 
divided the blame between the President 
and the “The President,” 
Reston, “is the chief spokesman and news- 
maker. He is releasing not only important 
news of the White House, but, as a de- 
vice to limit the questioning 
news of the departments as well. Accord- 
ingly, he is attracting at every conference 
many reporters than Eisenhower's 
norm.” As one solution, Reston suggested 
briefer questions: “It wouldn't hurt if the 
reporters learned from Kennedy the arts 
of brevity and precisions of speech. Many 
of them are now following the example 
of the old lady who said, ‘How do I know 


cor- 


section of re- 


press. wrote 


secondary 


more 


FACES THE PRESS 


THE PRESIDENT 





what I think until I hear what I say?’ ” 
But Reston had an even better tongue- 
in-cheek idea for reducing the crush: “Ban 
all reporters from the New York Times, or 
if that is too radical, cut the Times down 
to ten reporters.” 

False Conception. Other critics have 
questioned the merits of televised press 
conferences. “By accommodating televi- 
sion,” wrote Robert J. Donovan, Wash- 
ington bureau chief of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, “Mr. Kennedy has robbed 
the presidential press conference of much 
of its best flavor. The intimacy between 
the President and the reporter has been 
diluted by distance. The President may 
find in the long run that television may 
not be such a good idea after all. Acces- 
sibility of the President is fine, but the 
presidency must not common- 
place.” Televising the conference, said 
New York Post Capital Correspondent 
William V. Shannon, is “like televising 
a locker room after a World Series game. 
Superficially, nothing has changed. But 
the spontaneity is gone; 180 million peo- 
ple have suddenly become players in the 


become 


game.’ 

Senior Political Pundit Walter Lipp- 
mann found even graver cause for com- 
plaint: “The President makes announce- 
ments and the correspondents ask him 
questions in order to get stories, perhaps 
even scoops. That is, I believe, a basically 
false conception of why it is worthwhile 
to have the President submit himself to 
questions from the press. The real use of 
the presidential press conference is to 
enable the President to explain his poli- 
cies and, if necessary, to compel him to 
explain them.” In this respect, added 
Columnist Lippmann, the Kennedy con- 
ference format has been a failure: ‘*Presi- 
dent Kennedy, with all his political genius 
is not yet in full effective communica- 
tion with the people.” 


atisfaction. 





Despite superlative performance, a rising sense of di 
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How more than 850,000 lawn owners have 
licked their crabgrass problems with Halts 


Introduced by Scotts in the late fall of 1958, Halts 
has worked wonders—even in hardest hit areas. 
You apply it before crabgrass sprouts. 


“W! HAD exceptional results with 
Y Halts in our back yard last year,” 
writes a lady in St. Louis. “It even con 
vinced my skeptical husband.” 
Halts did a wonderful job for me on 
a particularly stubborn crabgrass-covered 
front lawn,” reports L. J. of Cranston, 
Rhode Island. 

We get letters like these every day of 
the year, from grateful people who have 
finally discovered the way to keep crab- 
grass from ruining their lawns. 

Ihe way is astonishingly simple. It 
takes less than half an hour for the aver- 
age lawn. Yet it gives results that no 


amount of hard work could equal. 
Halts is an invisible barrier 


Each summer crabgrass comes up, chokes 
out good grass—then re-seeds itself and 
dies. Halts stops this vicious cycle. It cre 
ates a barrier on the soil’s surface that 
prevents « rabgrass seeds from coming up. 

With the accurate Scotts Spreader, you 


quickly blanket the entire lawn with 


@r08 


tiny Halts granules. Each particle is more 
than a match for the wiliest crabgrass 
plant. Halts lies in wait, then strikes as 
crabgrass sprouts. Halts also destroys 
vrubs, drives moles and skunks away 
When is the right time to apply Halts? 
The earlier the better. A good time is the 


first nice afternoon 


“T used Halts...” 


Early in the spring I used Halts which 
I found very effective except for the rows 
that I missed with the spreader,” writes 
a lawn owner in Winchester, Virginia 
(Scotts summer crabgrass control, Clout®, 
makes short work of such occasional 
escapees.) 

“Last spring when I used Halts,” re 
ports Mr. W. G. of Albany, N. Y., “I got 
the horse laugh from a lot of people who 
said there wasn't anything that would 
prevent crabgrass. But now they see and 
agree that Halts can do it. My neighbors’ 
lawns are infested with crabgrass and on 


my side, there is not one single plant!’ 


™ 


Halts doesn’t harm grass 

Halts is death to crabgrass, yet it has the 
unique ability to let good grass sprout 
unharmed 

Think what that means. You can sow 
Scotts seed (and give it the balanced Turf 
Builder® feeding it needs) on the very 
same day you apply Halts. No danger to 
the seed. And no delay in seeding 

This is a good example of the way 
Scotts research has created products that 
to make a 


work together—in a program 


better lawn simple and sure 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER | 


| SAVE *5.00 


when you buy Halts and the 
Scotts Spreader together 


With crabgrass under control, this can 
easily be the best year ever for your lawn 
Your nearest Scotts Program dealer now 
offers a free LAWN PROGRAM GUIDE that 
tells exactly what to do 
and when to do it. Pick 


up your copy today 


COTT @ SONS » SEEOSMEN SINCE 1870 - MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
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Have you discovered the 
US. jetline with the «x x 
international flavor ? * 





Chef Lucien Dekeyser boards the Golden Jet for a - 
moment to add a final Old World flourish to the ie 
hors d’oeuvres tray. His experience includes 30 years 
on the Continent in the finest restaurants and hotels 
in his native Belgium and in France. _ 
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- business trip..vacation while you fly! 








FLY CONTINENTALS GOLDEN JET TO CHICAGO + 
LOS ANGELES * DENVER« KANSAS CITY~HOUSTON 





Get “jet-to-Europe” treatment within the U.S.A. 


Golden Jet flights aren’t long enough 
to provide all the niceties which dis- 
tinguish the most deluxe jet flights 
abroad—but we can offer many of 
the splendors and we’ve dreamed up 
others of our own. 

Like specifics? The Golden Jet is 
the only 707 in domestic service with 
two lounges. There’s one in Luxury 
First Class, another in Club Coach. 
The new Pink Cloud Buffet is 
equally unique. On most flights, an 
array of hors d’oeuvres, imported 
cheeses and fresh fruits is available 


here. And since it’s close to both the 
card table and the television set, 
both kibitzers and viewers alike can 
raid it at will. 

Don’t snack too heartily, though. 
Dinner deserves your sharpest appe- 
tite. From lobster cocktail in 
untamed hot sauce to ‘sparkling 
champagne with dessert, it’s unmis- 
takably Gallic. 

Your next trip, go Golden Jet. 
Without a visa or a vaccination, 
enjoy true “‘jet-to-Europe’’ treat- 
ment right here in the U.S.A. 








Like an after-dinner liqueur? It’s another feature in First Class on 
most Golden Jet nonstops between Chicago and Los Angeles. Spot 
of brandy? Benedictine, perhaps? Maybe some creme de menthe? 
More coffee, for sure. There’s a fresh batch just brewed. 


New and magnifique—the Rendezvous Room in First Class. Here's 
the ideal place to chat, to enjoy the cocktail hour, to watch TV. 
Notice the individual easy chairs. Pull-down window shades and 
wall-to-wall carpeting add to the living room atmosphere. 
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There’s 


only 
one 


Jimmy... 


and only one you 


And only one family that wraps itself around 
your heartstrings. No other Jimmies—no other 
families—are exactly like yours. What you 
want for them isn’t the same as others want 
for their families. Your income, your aims 
and your needs are not the same as those of 
the fellow next door. 


That’s why Connecticut Mutual Life believes 
in creating individual life insurance programs 
for each family. There’s a CML man near you. 
He'll be glad to help you analyze your needs 
for family protection and re- 
tirement. He’ll give you a 
booklet to help you find the 
answer to the basic question, 
‘How much and what kind of 
life insurance should I own?” 
He’ll assist you in selecting the 
right combination of policies 
and payment methods from the hundreds 
CML offers. And, if you wish, he’ll work with 
you through the years to keep your insurance 
constantly in tune with your dreams. 





So talk with a CML man. Let him help you 
realize lifelong peace of mind through protec- 
tion and security, made to measure for your 
Jimmy, your family—and you. 


Dividends * paid to policyholders 
for 115 years 
Owned by its policyholders, CML provides high quality 


life insurance at low cost and gives personal service 
through more than 300 offices all over the United States. 


*Dividend scale for 1961 increased 12!2% over 1960 


onnecticut Mutual Life 


YSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD 
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Late Vocation 

In the flickering candlelight of Rome's 
Basilica of St. John Lateran last week, 
a bald, stocky American lay prostrate be- 
fore the altar and was ordained a priest 
in the long, ancient ceremony of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. At 53, J. Garvan 


Dufoto 


FATHER CAVANAGH 
A signal from the Lord. 


Cavanagh was a latecomer to holy orders. 
Father Cavanagh had been head of 
a wealthy family, vice president of the 
Hat Corp. of America and its subsidiary, 
Cavanagh Hats, and he had suffered strong 
secular temptations almost until the time 
of his ordination. Only recently he was 
told that a position high in the Admin- 
istration of his friend, President Jack 
Kennedy, was his for the asking. But 
the call to his late vocation was too 
strong. When a priest asked, “Can Ken- 
nedy get along without you?”, he an- 
swered simply: “Yes.” After that, the 
priest told him, “it’s just a question of 
how generous you want to be with the 
Lord.” 

Yaleman Cavanagh traces his priestly 
vocation to his World War II experiences 
as an artilleryman in Europe. Unmarried, 
he resigned from the Connecticut legisla- 
ture to enlist in the Army, won three 
decorations for valor, and was mustered 
out a lieutenant colonel. “I don’t like to 
be dramatic about it,” he “but 
everything just seemed ephemeral after 
the war.” The death of both parents in 
1957 seemed to him “a signal from the 
Lord,” and he decided to dedicate the 
remainder of his life to his church. 


says 
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"My College." Once the resolution was 
made, Cavanagh had little trouble deciding 
where to go: the Pontificio Collegio Beda 
in Rome, only major Roman Catholic 
seminary specializing in late vocations.* 
Rooted deep in the Anglican upheavals of 
the mid-r1oth century, when many An- 
glicans converted to Roman Catholicism 
and some became priests, St. Bede’s was 
established in 1897 by Pope Leo XIII 
who named it for the English scholar, the 
Venerable Bede, one of his favorites, and 
always called it “my college.” 

From the beginning, the problems of 
training older, mature men were far differ- 
ent from the problems of instructing 
young seminarians. “With such men, 
training is not merely a matter of good 
will,” says St. Bede's present rector, Mon- 
signor Charles L. H. Duchemin, 75, a St. 
Bede’s graduate himself. “It has been 
found that an older man can work hard 
for a short time, whereas if he had to 
face a longer period of study, he would 
become stale and discouraged.” So St. 
Bede’s crams its courses into four years 
instead of the regular seminary’s six. 

Better Investment. Among its alumni 
St. Bede's totals some 1,000 priests, in- 
cluding one cardinal, several bishops and 
archbishops. Many of its students raised 
children before becoming each 
class usually has three or four widowers. 
As often as possible, graduates find jobs 
fitting their particular skills. Former ar- 
chitects build churches; ex-bankers be- 
come diocesan treasurers; onetime Light- 
Heavyweight Boxer Father Con O'Kelly 
runs a boxing club in addition to his other 
parish duties in Stockport, England. 

For Father Cavanagh, despite his many 
qualifications, the choice was difficult. It 
was necessary, he said, “to shop around 
for a bishop,” to find a diocese where such 
a belated vocation was wanted. “Around 
New York and Boston, with all those 
young Irish and Italians, they have all 
the vocations they want. And let’s face 
it, a young man at 20 is a better invest- 
ment than one at 50."° Father Cavanagh’s 
shopping finally him to Bishop 


priests; 


took 





Charles P. Greco of Alexandria, La., where 
priests are needed. After a reasonable 
amount of time working under Bishop 


he hopes to be assigned his own 
parish, “to run his own show.” But wher- 
ever his church sends him, Father Cav- 
anagh will be happy “to do something for 
others. After all,” says he, “there’s more 
to life than piling dollars on dollars.” 


The Bible as Bestseller 


No need to wait for reviews. The book 
was a runaway bestseller the moment it 
appeared. The New English Bible, product 
of 13 years of cooperative scholarship in 
Britain (Time, Jan. 13), was put on sale 
from England to New Zealand last week, 


Greco 


A similar college is being organized by Car- 
dinal Cushing near Boston (Time, Jan. 2), will 
Start construction this summer, There is also 
the small Holy Apostle Seminary at Cromwell, 
Conn. 





and a print order of 1,275,000 copies was 
obviously not going to be enough. In New 
York, dealers’ reorders have already ac- 
counted for a fifth printing. 

Reviewers hastened to assess the new 
Bible's contributions to religion and lit- 
erature. Even on the 78th anniversary of 
the death of Karl Marx. the London Daily 
Worker gave the new Bible serious atten- 
tion—and found it wanting. “The beauty 
and power, the earthy 17th century prose, 
have been replaced by merely competent 
writing which ranges in character from 
that of a report in the Times to that of 
advertising copy.” 

That Which Slept. Presumably more 
interested than the Daily Worker in a 
clear, understandable Bible, scholars and 
clerics in the U.S. and Britain generally 
sounded more favorable. The new version, 
wrote Poet Laureate John Masefield, ‘‘can- 
not fail to move the living world. The 
work, greatly planned, has been manfully 
done. That which slept has been awak- 
ened.” There was almost unanimous praise 
for much of the swift, modern prose, for 
the clear insights of such passages as 
Christ’s gentle rebuke to his mother at 
Cana, in John 2: ‘Your concern, 
mother, is not mine,’ and for Christ's 
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Ben Martin 
BIBLE Buyers IN NEW York 


A new word for sinners. 


reply in Mark 15:2, when Pilate asks, 
“*Are you the King of the Jews?’” and 
he answers: “‘The words are yours.’ ”* 
Writing in the Guardian, Middleton's 
Bishop Wickham concluded that “the old- 


er text now encourages laziness of be- 








The King James Version of John 2:4: “Wom- 
an, what have I to do with thee? Mark 15:2 
“And Pilate asked him, Art thou the King of 
the Jews? And he answering said unto him 
Thou sayest it.” 
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Take the work and mess 
out of washing floors! 


NEW HOOVER 
FLOOR WASHER-DRYER 




























2¢ Washes floors and vacuums up 
the scrub water 


zt Floors are cleaner because they're 
washed with nothing but clean water 


z»t Nozzle swivels to go into corners 
and under low furniture 


Now you can get rid of mops, buckets, 
and hard work! Hoover’s new Electric 
Floor Washer-Dryer washes floors and 
vacuums them dry—quickly and eas- 
ily. Kitchen, bathroom, family room 
—bare floors all over the house. The 
Hoover puts only clean water and de- 
tergent on the floor—gets the dirt a 
mop can’t pick up. Your hands never 
touch water. End the dirtiest job in 
your house with a Hoover Electric 
Floor Washer-Dryer. 


_, See it demonstrated—cash in 
ait on your Buyer's Dividend. 


HOOVER ELECTRIC 
FLOOR WASHER-DRYER ; 


...BY THE MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS HOOVER VACUUM CLEANERS 
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lief. The new one compels reaction just be- 
cause the meanings stand proud.” 

In the U.S., the Yale Divinity School's 
Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr, professor of 
Christian Ethics and Theology, greeted 
the new Bible with enthusiasm. “It is 
written in a beautiful, contemporary style; 
it has a dignity of its own.” Added Prince- 
ton’s Dr. Franklin W. Young: “The new 
translation brings us close to the collo- 
quial style which predominates in the 
original Greek text.” Some striking exam- 
ples of colloquialism: “he began to feel 
the pinch” (Luke 15:14); “Remember: 
sparse sowing, sparse reaping” (// Corin- 
thians 9:6); “I never sponged upon you 

-” (II Corinthians 12:13).* 

Pearls to Pigs. Other critics were not 
quite so charitable. British Theologian Dr. 
Hugh Schonfield complained that the new 
Bible is “too gentlemanly . . . The trans- 
lators have been so well brought up that 








| their good manners are often in evidence. 


The Angel Gabriel makes his annuncia- 
tion to a ‘girl’ instead of a ‘Virgin.’ The 
‘sinners’ with whom Jesus dines become 
‘bad characters.’ Some reviewers asked 
what the new Bible translators thought 
they were achieving with “ ‘Father, for- 
give them; they do not know what they 


| are doing.’ 


Unhappily, other critics noted that 
‘neither cast ye your pearls before 
swine’ had become: “ ‘do not feed your 
pearls to pigs.’ They cringed to read the 
jingle: “‘If your right eye leads you 
astray, tear it out and fling it away.’” 
The angriest attacks were aimed at the 
new Bible's version of the Lord’s Prayer, 
which begins strongly (almost word for 
word as in the King James Version) and 
tails off into banality: “And do not bring 
us to the test, but save us from the 
evil one.” 

Though J. Carter Swain, executive direc- 
tor of the National Council of Churches’ 
department of the Bible, found much to 
admire, he was bothered by the native 
British idiom, which has a false ring to 
American ears (‘God speaks true’ may 
be the Queen's English, but it is not Uncle 
Sam's”). Even more, Swain was puzzled 
by the deletion of the word Christ from 
the Gospels. The name. he reported, oc- 
curs only in Join 20:31: “Once it is ren- 
dered Christ and once God's Anointed. 
The other 45 times it is rendered ‘The 
Messiah.’ ” Other critics were startled by 
the new Sermon on the Mount ( Matthew 
5:5-6): “* ‘How blest are those of a gentle 
spirit; they shall have the earth for their 
possession. How blest are those who hun- 
ger and thirst to see right prevail; they 
shall be satisfied.’ ” 

The argument is sure to continue—at 
least until the next translation appears. 
For the New English Bible, the big ques- 
tion was posed by Harvard Professor of 
Divinity Amos Wilder. The fresh transla- 
tion is extremely readable, said Dr. Wilder, 
“but how much will the church use it?” 


The King James Version of Luke 15:14, “He 
began to be in want’; // Corinthians 9:6, “But 
this I say, He which soweth sparingly shall reap 
also sparingly’; // Corinthians 12:13, “Il my- 


self was not burdensome to you.. 
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Truck, Plane, or Train? 


It’s All Three At The Same Time. This is a Sikorsky helicopter. Through its doorway passes cargo of many shapes 
and substance. It’s the modern transport for industry, and for military weapons and personnel. As trucks, Sikorsky 
helicopters carry cargo straight up and over traffic, water, and woodland. They fly it to its destination as a plane does, 
but they also deliver the goods to the company loading platforms as a freight train does. Through this versatility, 
Sikorsky helicopters are dramatically reducing the time, trouble, and expense of many trucking = 
operations. Other Sikorsky helicopters are used as flying cranes, flying buses, and flying com- ffs» y 
Pany cars, each doing a multitude of tasks. For a story more fascinating than fiction, write to ae ad 


Dept. T-3 for ‘‘The Miracle of the Helicopter.”’ UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


~|KORSKY AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


The helicopter is a truck is a bus is a crane is a company car STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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_..1 want to see how it ends.” 
When a parent teaches children the 
pleasures of reading and personal 
meditation, he enriches their entire 
lives. When these pleasures help 
develop Christian living habits, the 


reward is even greater. 


Today, parents can provide Christ- 
centered materials that children 
read with enthusiasm. Vivid stories 
stimulate their thinking and help 
give religion a personal meaning. 
They learn early the joy of private 
meditation and worship. 


Concordia’s My DEVOTIONS, a 
unique monthly periodical, provides 
an inspiring daily devotion, Bible 
reading and prayer, for ages 8 to 13. 
You'll want to know more about this 
and other modern materials that can 
guide both children and adults to 


more effective personal worship. 








Build toward more 
effective personal 
worship and 
meditation! Send 
for this informative 
free booklet T-1077, 
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THE THEATER 





New Openings on Broadway 


The Importance of Being Oscar is a 
one-man evening—Actor-Playwright Mi- 
cheal Mac Liammoir’s account of the rise 
and fall, the life and letters, of Oscar 
Wilde. In the first half, Mac Liammoir 
offers a world all bons mots and bouton- 
nieres. of the spotlighted esthete, of the 
lush poetry and the languid pose, of feats 
of personality and triumphs of playwrit- 
ing. In the second half. which begins with 
Wilde’s imprisonment, Mac Liammoir por- 
trays the reviled man. the repentant sin- 
ner, the reproaches in De Profundis to his 
fellow sinner Lord Alfred Douglas, and 
the last salvation-seeking, wit-flecked Par- 
is years. 

Of Mac Liammoir’s real versatility and 
virtuosity there can be no question, Of 
his devoted saturation in his subject there 
can be no question either. Yet the eve- 
ning’s total effect is somewhat mixed. The 
very length that makes such performing 
remarkable makes it also redundant. And 
doubtless a theatrical presentation of a 
very theatrical personality will have a 
slightly over-theatrical effect. But Mac 
Liammoir has helped this on by his choice 
of material and his own frequent way of 
acting it out. 

Only less remarkable than how bril- 
liantly Wilde could write is how badly, 
and at times Mac Liammoir seems to use 
the bad less for thinking it expressive of 
Wilde than for thinking it good. There 
is small effort to recall the most dazzling 
talker of modern times, and far too much 
to stress Wilde’s scarred and suffering side 

in whom the play-actor yet persisted. 
Oscar Wilde, in adversity, might call shal- 
lowness “the supreme vice”; but shallow- 
ness—a wonderfully rewarding shallow- 
ness—is what went deepest in him. And 
much more than when sincerely contrite 
he is tragic in the superb gallantry of such 
humor as when, standing handcuffed in 
the pouring rain, he murmured “If this 
is how Her Majesty treats her prisoners 
she doesn't deserve to have any.” 

By omitting such touches and empha- 


sizing Wilde's plangent side, and by 
himself—if often eloquent—being often 
florid. Mac Liammoir piles Pelion upon 


Oscar, and turns what he dubs a baroque 
and rococo story into a rather mawkish 
and Victorian one. In both men notable 
showmanship can become mere staginess. 


Big Fish, Little Fish (by Hugh Whee- 
ler). despite a good deal wrong with it 
is honest, unhackneyed, ably acted, and 
quite worth seeing. Center of it ts William 
Baker. a once-promising, now dribbling 
minor publishing-house editor who is yet 
the big fish for a group of skimpy has- 
beens and pallid never-weres. There are 
William's dull mistresses, who have been 
more habit-forming than exhilarating: 
there is a culture-nibbling male spinster, a 
self-centered, vermouth-soggy ex-publish- 
er. Dancing around William at birthdays 
and get-togethers, they bicker and collide, 





Friedma 
“FISH 
harp nai 


Cronyn & ROBARDS IN 


On dead finger 


rivals; 
while darting dandiacally in and out is a 


inflate their roles. deflate their 
successful literary glamour boy, cruelly 
kind as he hurries off to grander feasts. 
It is he. however. who gets William a big 
new job that means coming to life again 
and—to the horror of his hangers-on 
moving to Switzerland. But the play's 
last act, instead of untying all its knots 
makes one or two into nooses. 

Writing of derelicts on a raft and of a 
captain with but half an oar Playwright 
Wheeler himself can get rather 
about. Psychologically, his center remains 
rather dead: William never quite materi- 
alizes. And in what is more of a group 
picture than a developed story, there is 
sometimes labored humor in the dialogue 
sometimes flatness and forced pathos in 
the scenes. All the more for treating of 
fumbled lives, Big Fish needs a firmer 
hand. 

But it can be a good writing hand. 
Wheeler catches the tyrannizing loneliness 
of his people; their comic crotchets and 
wacky thoughts; what has turned to dust 
in them. and sediment, and vinegar; the 
mixture of bluntness and pretense; the 
sharp nails on their dead fingers the sharp 
pangs in their dried-up frames. Like Che- 
khov. Wheeler can pity without prettify- 
ing. and see what is funny in what is sad. 
And along with what failure exposes he 


tossed 


shows what success does: his glossy young 


novelist and smooth Swiss publisher zoom 
like heedless fast cars among stumbling 
pedestrians. In the play's ambivalent pic- 
ture of haves and have-nots are its keen- 





est knife-thrusts. 

If Big Fish at times provides rather the 
sense of something than the very thing 
itself, the production works always in its 
favor. Under John Gielgud’s able direc- 
tion, every performance is good—Jason 
Robards Jr. as William, Hume Cronyn as 
the spinster, George Grizzard as the glam- 
our boy and, even better, Martin Gabel as 
the ex-publisher and George Voskovec as 
the Swiss one. 
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The men who keep cool under pressure... 


know the importance of this admirable trait. They 
also know that to do their best, they must look their 
Delcot 


.. the shirts that carry a man through any 


best. Small wonder they choose Manhattan 
shirts . 
situation with fashionable ease. The colors are at- 
tractively subtle. The Delcot blend of 50°. Eastman 
Kodel® polyester, 50% cotton, is as modern as the 
men themselves. A wonder of wash-n-wear that 


never needs ironing. Endowed with exclusive 


Reserve Neatness’™, these shirts maintain a fresh, 
neat appearance through the longest, busiest day. 
Collar styles shown (left to right)... Blake”, short- 
point medium-spread,.. Pinareed*™, English round 
eyelet, Grip-Tab 

Half-sleeves, $5.00 


st Manhattan, 


$5.95. Be sure to 


", short-point with snap-close tab 


finest men's furnishings, 





see them all today. sport 


d Lady Manhattan® sportswear 





Pet foods in cans...and 





NATIONAL STEEL 


Egged on by the biggest combined appe- 
tite in American petdom, about 55 mil- 
lion cats and dogs nibbled, gulped, 
gnawed, bolted, lapped, chomped and 
chewed their way through several billion 
pounds of food last year. 


And naturally a lot of it came from tin 


cans. Spurred by the rapid growth of 


our pet population, the use of canned 
pet food has tripled in the last ten years, 
with welcome results alike for pets and 
the people they own. 

To pets, the tin can delivers foods with 
their natural moisture and juices sealed 
in, With the tempting, fresh flavor sealed 





NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. Major divisions and 


Midwest Steel Corporation « Stran-Steel Corporation » Enamelstrip Corporation « The Hanna Furnace Corporation » National Steel Products Company 


in. With the vitamins and minerals sealed 
in. With air, light and contaminants 
sealed out. 

To all the people who care for pets, the 
tin can delivers its special convenience. 
Tin cans store and stack easily—save 
space. They keep food in perfect condi- 
tion over a long spell. They eliminate 
the fuss and muss of adding things to 
make the food palatable. They deliver a 
measured ration of the same good, well- 
kept quality time after time. 


Through our Weirton Steel division, 
National Steel is a major supplier of the 
fine tin plated steel used in canning the 


ubsidiaries 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation « 


food of America’s pets. And in canning 
the food and beverages of America’s 
people, too. Altogether, the canning and 
packaging industries use upwards of 50 
billion cans yearly. And here at National 
Steel we are busy satisfying this appe- 
tite through current production, busy 
preparing for its future growth through 
expansion of our facilities, and busy ad- 
vancing the technology of the tin can 
through research. 





This STEELMARK tells you a prod- 


ndern and Stee + 


for itwhen you buy 


uct is steel-made, steel-r 


steel- 





trong. Look 


Weirton Steel Company 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





TELEVISION 
Box-Office Box 


Getting up from the dinner table one 
evening last week, a family in suburban 
Toronto could break out the Remy Mar- 
tin, drop three fifty-cent pieces into a 
coin box and watch Menotti’s opera The 
Consul. It was a superb production, pre- 
pared especially by a Broadway company 
with Patricia Neway in her original role. 
On Easter Sunday, the same family (one 
of 5,820 subscribers) can watch Carol 
Channing in Broadway's musical Show 
Girl, to be fol'- .ed later in the season by 
ten other top productions. 

While Toronto's 13-month-old pay-TV 
experiment was thus moving from movies 
and sports to more ambitious programs, 
“fee-vee” was ready to pick up the coin 
elsewhere. The Federal Communications 
Commission has approved a_ three-year 
test of pay TV in Hartford, Conn., where 
subscribers will get 40 hours a week 
of first-run Hollywood films, Broadway 
plays. live opera and sports. Other tests 
are scheduled for Liberal, Kans., Little 
Rock, the New York area and Hawaii. 
Hollywood is already worrying about 
wall-sized home screens for big Ben and 
all the little Hurs. Broadway is rejoicing 
in the promise of touring without leaving 
town—and paying off the nut on opening 
night. “If free television reformed and 
cut its commercials, it could hurt us,” 
said one cautious pay-TV executive. But 
that will be the day after never, 


PLAYGROUNDS 
The Boss of Taste City 


The American boy lies, on his left side, 
dreaming. 





Someday, when I have enough money, 
J am going to have a house with a massage 
room, a steam room, a bar, and a bedroom 
big enough for two zo7zs. The floor will 
be covered with a white rug four inches 
thick, with a polar-bear skin near the 
hi-fi. And the bed, oh, maneroonian, the 
bed will be adequate for an exhibition 
match between the Green Bay Packers 
and the Los Angeles Rams. 

Downstairsville, there is a two-story, 
chandeliered, oak-paneled living room 
with teakwood floors and a trap door 
through which you can drop twelve feet 
into a kidney-shaped indoor pool. “That,” 
I'll tell my visitors, “is where we throw 
the old, discarded girls.” At the end of 
the pool is a waterfall, and you can swim 
through it twosies into a dark, warm grot- 
to which has wide ledges at the sides, 
softened with plastic-covered cushions. 


The preposterous dream has material- 
ized in a $400,000 Victorian house on 
Chicago’s North State Street, complete 
from the half-acre bed to the woo grotto. 
No wonder its owner says “Life is beauti- 
ful.” He is Hugh Marston Hefner, 34, 
editor and publisher of Playboy Maga- 
zine, a sort of editorial whee, whose candy 
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castle—aswarm with Playboy's celebrated 
center-spread Playmates—symbolizes the 
expansion of his young empire into show 
business. Scarcely a year in operation, 
Hefner's members-only Playboy key club 
has become the largest employer of enter- 
tainment talent in Chicago and is the 
prototype of more girl-filled clubs to fol- 
low in virtually every major city in the 
country. Moreover, Hefner has just an- 
nounced that in the fall he will start pub- 
lishing a new biweekly magazine called 
Show Business Illustrated. “Like Playboy, 
it will offer status, romance, and girls—all 
that a guy works for in our society.” Will 














have appeared in the magazine—are ab- 
solutely forbidden to date the customers. 
However, says Hefner, “that does not 
hold true for the boss.” What the custom- 
er gets is good entertainment. Also. ac- 
cording to Hefner, he gets status—mere- 
ly by being there. “Few status symbols 
are left in the world.” he says. “Sure, 
these are material things, but awfully 
fundamental, and the sort of things that 
made this country prosper.” 

Common Stock. Hefner, at any rate, 
has prospered. A Chicago accountant’s 
son, he is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois, did free-lance cartooning and 
whetted his appetites on Esquire’s staff 
before starting Playboy (now worth more 
than $10 million) with roughly 10,000 


HEFNER WITH BUNNIES IN His BEDROOM 


For the discards, 


S.B.J. be collecting plenty of sex? Down, 
playboy. “If girls were the only motiva- 
tion for buying our magazines,” says Hef- 
ner, “they wouldn't sell. People would 
buy sheer smut. We, on the other hand, 
are Taste City.” 

Fundamental Things. Taste City has 
many flavors, and they can all be savored 
at Hefner's Playboy Club. All the cus- 
tomers have membership keys. the closest 
thing to a Phi Beta Kappa from Yale, 
and no one except an occasional sick ac- 
countant seems to notice that all this 
costs $50 a key and $1.50 a drink. The 
place is aquiver with girls dressed as rab- 
bits, the subtle symbol of Playboy. They 
wear more or less what field rabbits wear, 
and they have what Chicago businessmen 
call “majestic mezzanines.” When an ex- 
pense account walks in, a coney comes up 
to him and says: “Good evening. I'm 
Barbara. I'm your bunny.” 

But is she really? No, she is really 
Hefner's. All bunnies—many of whom 


o trap door to the woo grotto. 


borrowed dollars. In seven years, he has 
shot past Esquire (Playboy's circulation 
is 1,100,000, Esquire’s 859,000). Hefner's 
enterprises now push sterling silver Play- 
boy cufflinks with bunnies on them, Play- 
boy party kits, three Playboy-produced 
jazz LP albums, a weekly syndicated tele- 
vision show, and a new Playboy Travel 
Service, set up to run coeducational tours 
abroad that “will include all those things 
that the hip guy wants to see: bullfights, 
sports-car rallies—but no bunnies.” 
Somehow, it has occurred to Hefner 
that he is the Tony Curtis of publishing 
and he has arranged for Curtis to do 
the Hugh Hefner story on film. Moving 
by Cadillac limousine or Mercedes-Benz 
300 SL between his office and the house 
that flesh built, Hefner is actually a living 
promotion stunt, the most conspicuous 
playboy of the Middle-Western world. 
He has five servants who, in shifts, work 
24 hours a day, sometimes dusting a 
framed share of Esguire common stock 
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You should see what’s going on up here 
now! Canada is getting ready for 
summer. In Flin Flon, Manitoba, game 
fish are rehearsing new manocuyres for 
theannual Trout Festival; in Vancouver, 
plans are going ahead for the Inter- 
national Festival of the Arts (this year 
to include a giant military tattoo); in 
Nova Scotia, braw Scots are pressing 
their pleats for the Highland Games. 
There are preparations for regattas in 
the Atlantic Provinces, the Stampede 
in Calgary, the Saskatoon Exhibition in 


Saskatchewan. 


In Stratford, Ontario, th ninth annual 


Festival will be held from June roth to 
S ptember 23rd. Thi r’s Shakespeareat 
pla sat the magnificent Festival Theatre \ il 
be Coriolanus, Henry VIII and Love’s 


Labour’s Lost.Gilbertand Sullivan’s Pirates 
of Penzance heads the music bill of fare 
from July 7th to August roth, and weekend 


concerts from July 16th to August roth will 


feature pianist Glenn Gould, ‘cellist Leonard 





Rose and violinist Oscar Shumsky. Ther 


STRATFORD |... 
FESTIVAL oa the p 


1961 





All of Canada’s colorful festivals and 
events are set against a backdrop of 
spectacular beauty. W ell be happy to 
put you on the mailing list to receive 
monthly copies of the “Calendar ot 
Events in Canada: 1961.’’ Just send a 
postcard to“Events,’’ Canadian Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 
We'll send you, too, a colorful preview 
of a Canadian vacation, ‘Invitation to 


Canada,” and other travel information. 


ot 
> 
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+ on his bathroom wall, over a sign that 





In Case of Emergency, Break 
s As a precaution, he will set up a 


modeling school and agency 





vast bunny tarm. 


ind two ch dren be- 











hind him livorced two years 
Zo Hefner claims that he ild make 
himself “take a sanity test” if he should 
co arriage again. ead, he 
l My doctor s I do it 





COMEDIANS 
Killer Diller . 


ige y 
kful of 





own description looks 

doorknobs. With hair dyed by Alcoa 
pipe-cleaner limbs, and knees just missing 
one another when the feet are wide apart 


this is not Princess Volupi e. It is Phyllis 
the poor man’s Auntie Mame 
only successful female among the New 





Wave comedians and one of the few wom 
en funny and tough enough to belt out 
1 “stand-up” act of one-line gags. 

\ 43-year-old mother of five who 
tarted out as a comedienne only six 
years ago, she now makes $4 9 a week 
haunting the U.S. nightclub circuit. She 

in in Elia Kazan’s movie 
Splendor m the Grass, ind has been na- 
tionalized by Jack P: 
Despite the cash stru 
tween Paar and Ed Sullivan, she per- 


plays Texas Gt 








5 ippearances 





on be 





formed last week on the Paar show, even 
though she is scheduled to tape a Sul 
livan show this week. Currently she is at 
Greenwich Village’s Bon Soir, an under- 
ground cigarette oven so sophisti ited 
she claims, that 1 nine-year-old boy 
came in here the other night and when 
he left he was 38 


Wintery Hyperbole. Wav 


she pops her 


ng an unlit 








blue cigarette in a holde 
eves. works her mouth into exotic shapes 





to dodecahedrons, now 





poking forth a grooved tongue 


seems to be a. rain-spouting 





rgovle held up by a wildly 





buttress. All of this, including her 
between jokes. is merely punctu 
llis Diller is not just a but- 





grotesque Her form ol comedy 





n older than she is, and it runs 
counter to the trend of modern, story- 


line comedians, but her rd, calculatedly 





frenzied style goes over brilliantly in a 


b atmosphere. 





nightclu 
She can be cattier than a back fence. 


Not even exotic maharanis safe trom 





Killer Diller. who tells pec not to be 
} 


fooled by the big e jewel on that 





lovely Punjabi forehead. “I mean, it's got 
says Phyllis. 
If-written 


to be covering somethin 
Like, a tunnel.’’ Much o 
ict centers in the everyday household 


1 





her se 


which she usually populates with schizos 
now and then tossing in a normal person 
like the mother who said Eat, Chester. 





Have you any idea how many poor people 
in-China would want that oatmeal Says 


Chester: “Name two. 


Giving helpful hints to slatternly 


dete, 


rank 
Sinatra 


FRANK'S BIGGEST HITS NOW IN ONE ALBUM! 


All the Way 
High Hopes 
Talk to Me 
River, Stay "Way 
From My Door 

| Witchcraft 
Ol’ MacDonald 
many others 


THE GREAT SINATRA CAPITOL CATALOG INCLUDES 
Nice 'N’ Easy (S)W 1417 * No One Cares (S)W 1221 + Look 
to Your Heart (S)W 1164 * Come Dance With Me (S)W 1069 
* and many other swingers. Got em? Well, get ‘em! 
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BIGGEST LAND BARGAIN 
In ALL of U.S. A.! 


One Full Acre 
Sunny Enchantment 


BOOMING NEW MEXICO! 


RIO GRANDE 
ESTATES 


BELEN, NEW MEXICO 
e Retirement 


SPACIOUS HOMESITES e@ Investment 


(180’x242'—One Full Acre) 





350 DAYS A YEAR OF BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SUNSHINE await 
you at Rio Grande Estates where the most phenomenal 
land bargain is yours for the asking! 


Think of it! A full acre in the famous Rio Grande Valley! 
And you can build on this beautiful land today ... or hold 
it as a sound investment for future profits! 


PRIME LOCATION—Rio Grande Estates is located in the 
suburbs of the City of Belen, just 32 miles south of boom- 
ing Albuquerque. Belen enjoys a rich and romantic 
history dating back to 1703, and this beautiful city is 
looking forward to great progress and expansion in the 
decade ahead 


BELEN IS THE “HUB CITY” of New Mexico and is stra- 
tegically located in the fertile Rio Grande Valley with 
Highways 85, 47 and 6 all converging in this charming 
city. Here the Santa Fe Railroad operates one of its most 
important freight allocation yards—while more than 65 
dairies find the Belen area ideally suitable for processing 
milk and other dairy products 


Future residents at Rio Grande Estates will find modern stores, 
schools, churches, hospital, library and all conveniences in this 
friendly community. 


“MOST BEAUTIFUL SPOT IN THE WORLD” 


THE LATE, BELOVED ERNIE PYLE STATED “of all the 
places in the world that | have seen, Albuquerque and 
the Rio Grande Valley are the most beautiful spots of 
them all and that ts where I'll make my home.” 


The majestic MANZANO MOUNTAINS to the east 
the beautiful Rio Grande River to the west, provide a 
beautiful setting for your future retirement or vacation 
home. The land is fertile the climate is one of the 
most healthful in the nation and your future neighbors 
in the city of Belen are the most friendly folks you have 
ever met! 


NEW MEXICO—LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


In all the 50 states—none have undergone such a solid, vigorous growth in the 
past 10 years as New Mexico—Land of Enchantment. Here, both population and 
industry have moved forward—hand.in hand—and today New Mexico enjoys one 
of the healthiest economies in the nation. The “Buy Word” in New Mexico today 
is “BUY LAND... HOLD IT... PROFIT IN THE SHORT YEARS AHEAD!”’ 


RIO GRANDE ESTATES 
BY 


ALAMEDA LAND CORPORATION 
A subsidiary of HORIZON LAND CORPORATION 


NEW YORK-TUCSON-EL PASO-ALBUQUERQUE-BELEN, NEW MEXICO 
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TOTAL FOR 
peaes ENTIRE 
ACRE 


$10 down...$10 monthly 


No Interest 
No Other Charges 


BUILD NOW--OR HOLD AS INVESTMENT 


QUICK FACTS 
ABOUT RIO GRANDE ESTATES 


@ SIZE OF LOT: 180'x242’ (one full acre). 
© TOPOGRAPHY: 4500 feet above sea level, no possibility 


of flood, bog, swamp, hurricanes, tornadoes, etc. All 
lots are ideal for home construction. 


@ STREETS: 50 miles of durable ranch roads, surveyed, 


graded and crowned and accepted by the county for 
maintenance. 


© WATER: Individual wells have been approved by 


the state of New Mexico water engineer for every lot 
An appreciably unlimited supply is assured. 


* ELECTRICITY AND TELEPHONE: Service available 
©@ SEWERAGE: Septic tanks are used in the entire area, 


approved by the New Mexico Department of Health 


© TITLE INSURANCE: Available for every lot in Rio 


Grande Estates 


© ZONING: Special areas have been set aside for in- 


dustrial, commercial, multiple dwelling, etc. Lots now 
being sold are for single dwelling residential only 


© CLIMATE: Average daily maximum; Summer 83.74 


degrees. Average daily maximum: Winter 52.46 degrees. 


©@ RECREATION: Fishing, boating and hunting, along 


with skiing, swimming and camping, available within 
a 1 hour drive of Rio Grande Estates 


© HOUSE PLANS: WILL BE SUPPLIED UPON REQUEST 


if you specify same. Model home area completed 


© TAXES: .021938 per dollar of assessed valuation. 


Lots are assessed at 4% of market value, and paid by 
us until you receive deed 


© TYPE OF SOIL: Extremely fertile. Holds moisture 


very well. This is considered some of the finest growing 
land in the entire Rio Grande Valley. Many farms in 
the area 175 growing days a year 


© MAXIMUM PURCHASE: No limit on the number of 


lots you can buy. Multiple purchases (2 of more) will 
be assigned adjacently 

TRANSPORTATION: Bus, rail, and highway right into 
Belen. Airport at Albuquerque is one of the busiest 
in the nation. Highways 60, 47, and 6 all cross or adjoin 
the property. Highway 85 (the 4-lane freeway) lies 3 
miles west and it is only 30 minutes north to Albuquerque. 


© REFERENCES OF DEVELOPERS: Belen Chamber of 


Commerce, New Mex 
Southern Arizona Bank, Tucson, Arizona 


NO RISK......YOU JUDGE 
ONE YEAR MONEY-BACK 
INSPECTION GUARANTEE 


After purchasing your property af Rio Grande Estates, you have a FULL 
YEAR in which to make a personal inspection. If you find this sale has 
been misrepresented in ANY WAY—youw get every dollar back! 


wore 
RIO GRANDE ESTATES 233-1 | 
BELEN, NEW MEXICO | 
Enclosed is my refundable reservation deposit of $10.00. Please set aside 
lot(s) at Rio Grande Estates ... ond rush me full legal details ! 
ond street map showing location of my lot(s). | must be convinced and | 
cpprove of this purchase, or my entire deposit will be promptly refunded | 
NAME : | 
ADDRESS — | 
City _Tone State | 
L 1-ACRE HOMESITES $199 + $10 DOWN + $10 MONTHLY H 


RUSH $10 TODAY FOR BEST LOCATION 
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OUR COMPETITORS 
WHISKY IS 
MARVELOUS 


...SOoO why buy Grant's ? 


Just this. Grant's Scotch carries an age label. Whisky fi 
that does not carry an age label need not be more 
than four years old. Grant's 8 Year Old is aged twice 
as long. This extra ageing gives extra softness and 





mellowness. Grant's Scotch whisky, in the tall tri- Gran’ 
angular bottle—the largest-selling 8-year-old Scotch Up ; 
in America. Worth the little more, $6.96* a fifth. 7 es 


SO now try Grant's ! we 


* Price varies according to state tax and freight. 
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BON VOYAGE? 


Is it an ocean trip? Are you making tracks for the airport? In either case, don't 
leave TIME behind. Arrange in advance for your subscription copies to meet 


you en route—and keep up with vou every week of the way 


There’s no charge for this service. If you're planning a trip outside the U.S., 
all you need do is give us six weeks notice of your schedule. Wherever in the 
world you are, we'll deliver one o1 another of TIME's five international 
editions. (Uhey're all in English, with the same current news you'd have been 


reading in ‘TIME back home.) 


Sut. to coordinate our schedule with your own travel calendar, we must have 
your itinerary. So...to take us up on this otter, please write us now for an 
Itinerary Form. Complete the form, return it at least six weeks before you 


depart —and we'll do the rest. 


For an Itinerary Form, send a postcard or letter (with your name and address, 


as they appear on your TIME subscription address label) to 





TIME Travel Service ° 540 North Michigan Avenue °* Chicago, Ill. 
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COMEDIENNE DILLER 


xe }ra pouting gargoyle. 


housewives about how to arouse sympa 
thy in a husband, she tells them to stay in 
bed until 4:30 p.m., then “put turniture 
polish behind your ears. It makes you 
smell tired when your husband comes 
home.” When her imagination flies, it 


sometin lands in hyperbole that makes 





even Jonathan Winters seem summery by 
comparison. She sketches one woman W ho 
wears bronzed baby shoes for earrings. 
The kid is still in them. and he has 
hiccups. 

Compulsive Talker. Comedienne Diller 
nearly always mentions her own brood 


of children: “They're for sale, and those 
who aren't working are marked down. 
The oldest is a o-vear old college stu 


dent. and all five live with an aunt and 
4 grandmother. Their father, Sherwood 
Diller, travels the circuit with Phyllis as 
husband-manager (by train. since she is 
fond of dresses, uses suitcases }. 

Born in Lima, Ohio, raised on am- 
bitions to sing or teach, Phyllis met Sher- 
wood in 1938 at northwestern Ohio's 
Blufiton College, and for 16 years the 
Dillers drifted from occupation to occu 
pation, mainly in California. He worked 
for everyone from the U.S. Navy to 
Sears. Roebuck. while she wrote news- 
paper society columns, did merchandising 
work in radio. On the side, she ran the 
children’s choir at the Alameda Presby- 
terian Church (she had the kids sing 
through Campbell soup cans, amplifying 
their voices considerably 

It was Sherwood who suggested in 

= that his compulsively talking, ever- 
quipping wite try for an audition as a 
comedienne at San Francisco's Purple On- 
ion. She ran 8g weeks. Warm, friendly 
and modest about everything but her 
jokes, Mrs. Diller is one successful per- 
former who finds it easy to believe what 
is happening to her. “The older I get the 
funnier I get.” she says. “Think what I'll 
save in not having my face lifted.” 
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Ships of the world-cradled in concrete 


Liners and freighters, tugboats and barges, warships 
and submarines—are built in concrete basins and 
launched from concrete ways. They pass through 
waterways where the rise and fall are controlled by 
concrete locks and concrete dams. And in port, they 
are safely berthed at docks and wharves constructed 
chiefly of concrete. 


On land, as at sea, concrete serves, and endures. 
From the home sidewalk to transcontinental high- 





ways, from the smallest farm buildings to giant 
factories—concrete in a thousand ways helps make 
the world a better place in which to work and to live. 


As one of the country’s major producers of cement— 
the basic ingredient of concrete—Lehigh takes satis- 
faction in contributing to the happiness, welfare and 
safety of people everywhere. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company, Allentown, Pa. 


LEHIGH 
CEMENTS 


Plants of this company are located in eleven 
states. They produce cements for varied uses 
—us diverse as seaway locks, swimming pools 
and skating rinks, 
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Bottomless Bruce 


Distance running is for ascetics. By 
tradition, the sport is dominated by men 
with little natural speed who love to lope 
and to win. Such men are willing to un- 


dertake years of thankless training to 


whip their bodies into lean and tireless 
machines. They must discipline their will 
to the self-torture of laboring lap after 
lap, mile after mile. Most of the top dis- 
tance runners are well into their 20s, and 
often beyond. But this year the perennial 
stars are being run into the boards by a 





Distance MAN Kipp 
Notura the word. 


Canadian high school senior: 17-year-old 
Bruce Kidd, the neighborhood newsboy 
back home in Toronto, who can cruise 
through the three-mile grind as though it 
were a jaunt to the corner soda shop. 

This season Kidd killed off Ireland's 
31-year-old Pete McArdle and Britain's 
39-year-old Fred Norris to win a two-mile 
in Boston Garden in 8:49.2—nearly a full 
minute faster than any other schoolboy 
had ever before run the distance, In the 
U.S. championships at Madison Square 
Garden, Kidd won the three-mile in 13:47 
while trouncing Record Holder Al Law- 
rence, 30. In Chicago, running in the 
cramped event of the mile that barely let 
him get warmed up, Kidd not only fin- 
ished a respectable second to Hungary's 
lean Istvan Rozsavolgyi, 31, but turned 
the distance in 4:09.4 to set an indoor 
mark for schoolboys. “Phenomenal is not 
the right word for Kidd,” says Manhattan 
College’s Coach George Eastment. “He's 
better than that.” 
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Relaxing Flap. Kidd has such natural 
talent that he can scorn the accepted 
theories of track. He runs so far forward 
on his feet that he seems to be tottering 
along on tiptoe. Instead of pumping his 
arms gracefully to help his balance and 
stride, Kidd often lets his hands trail at 
his sides and awkwardly shakes his fingers 
as though flicking off water. “I started 
flapping my hands when I used to feel 
tight, and the flapping seemed to relax 
me,” says Kidd. “I'm certainly not going 
to change now. After all, I do my running 
with my legs.’ 

Wiry (5 ft. Bruce Kidd 
thrives on a training regimen that would 
make most U.S. distance men turn to 
croquet. Son of the director of the Cana- 
Association for Adult Education 
Kidd runs up to 15 miles a day in train- 
ing. ““My parents are reasonably enthusi- 
istic about what I’m doing,’ Kidd. 
Explains his coach, an accountant by 
trade named Fred Foot: “To Bruce, the 
long-distance runs offer a great challenge. 
He is doing what comes naturally. 

Plumbing the Well. Most U.S. high 
schools ban the two-mile on the grounds 
that it is too tough for any teen-ager, but 
Kidd looks astonishingly fresh when he 
finishes. Says he: “There's really no point 


8 in., 135 Ibs. 


dian 


says 


in collapsing, is there?’ 

When Kidd began winning races this 
season, U.S. colleges jostled like runners 
in a mile relay to offer him scholarships. 
Wherever he ends up, Kidd's future is 
bright, “I actually have no idea of Bruce's 
real potential Coach Foot, who 
guides his protégé during a race with hand 
‘He’s like a well—he doesn't 
have any bottom.” And if he 
develops at a reasonable rate as he grows 
older and stronger, bottomless Bruce 
Kidd is quite likely to become one of the 
great distance men in track history. 


says 


signals. 


seem to 


Johnny-Come-Lately 

Until this season few two-dollar bettors 
had ever heard of Jockey Johnny Sellers 
23. a deferential, crew-cut kid who looks 
place among the tough little 
the track as a boy scout in the 
Mafia. But Sellers is the nation’s newest 
and at Florida’s Gulf- 
stream Park last week he booting 
them home at a rate that kept him neck- 
and-neck in winners with none other than 
the great Willie Shoemaker. Moreover, 
Sellers was the rider for two of the year’s 
top horses: Dorchester Farm's Carry 
Back, a leading candidate for the Ken- 
tucky Derby, and Calumet Farm's Yorky 
second biggest money winner. 

Horses win for whip-swinging jockeys 
like Bill Hartack because they are afraid 
of them. The experts like to say that 
horses win for a handful of riders because 
they enjoy running for them. Shoemaker 
is one of these select few and so, this year, 
is Johnny Sellers. 

Up from the Bushes. Raised on a farm 
outside of Tulsa, Sellers quit school at 16 
to learn to handle thoroughbreds in Ken- 


as out ot 
men ot 
Joc key sensation 


was 





tucky, won his first race a year later at 
Florida’s Sunshine Park. But after a fast 
start as an apprentice, Sellers became an 
also-ran who found mounts as best he 
could on the bush league rings of the Mid- 
west. Then, three years ago, he married 
Janice Lyons, a trainer's daughter, and 
the two sat down to figure out what he 
was doing wrong. 

“We knew he had the ability to make 
the big time,” says Janice. “The only 
thing we could see that was standing in 
his way was his lack of concentration. He 
was going to school at night, we had a 
farm out in Oklahoma, and he was inter- 
ested in other sports. We agreed when he 


went to the track, he should put every- 


Pes, 





Lynn Pell 
JOCKEY SELLERS 
Concentration is the ticket. 


Rapho-Guillumette 


thing else out of his mind except getting 
on a horse and winning. After he'd left 
the track, he could think about other 
things.” 

lo build up his horse 
Sellers began studying leading jockeys 
starting with Eddie Arcaro. While other 
jockeys were still snoring in bed, Sellers 
showed up for the dawn workouts to talk 
shop with the trainers. 

Out to Win. By last year Sellers had 
improved enough to finish creditably in 
the jockey standings. This year there are 
no flashy tricks behind his success. “I 
like to help a horse come out of the gate 
and settle on his own stride,” says Sellers. 
“He’s bred for that. Of course there 
comes a time when we have to get up 
and run.” Instead of going to the whip, 
Sellers can usually get his horse running 
by clucking gently in his ear and by 
pumping his arms and legs in rhythm 
with the animal's stride. 

Rival jockeys may crowd each other 
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store of sense, 








own business 


BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 


Analyzing the analysts, Ever wonder 
what financial analysts read, other than 
the financial pages? We decided recent- 
ly co find out. We asked Crossley, S-D 
Surveys, Inc. to poll some 3,000 repre- 
sentative U.S. financial analysts about 
their relationships with seven leading 
general-business and news magazines. 





Of the 68% who replied, more mentioned 
reading Business Week regularly than 
any other. More (twice as many) men- 
tioned having the most confidence in 
Business Week. And more (three times 
as many) mentioned finding Business 
Week the most useful. (And potential 
advertisers please note: Business Week 
also finished first in readership-per- 
dollar). * 


In the money. Speaking of readership 
surveys, we do pretty well everywhere in 
business and industry. Case in point: 
Another magazine recently sponsored a 
study among executives in the metal- 
working industries. They were asked 





S . o,. Vs. 


which of seven magazines they had 
read in the previous two weeks. The 
magazines were: Business Week, Life, 
Newsweek, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Sports Illustrated, Time, and U.S. News & 
World Report. Guess who came in sec- 
ond? That's right. (We won't tell you 
who came in first; why give them a 


plug?) 


You advertise in 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


when you want to influence 
management men 





A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
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| out or charge down the track as though 
leading a cavalry attack, but Se'lers cool- 
ly threads his way through the field with 
a politeness suited to a bridle path in 
Central Park. “I'm afraid if I got in a lot 
of hassles with the other jocks. I'd get so 
I wouldn't enjoy riding any more.” says 
Sellers. “I just can’t see the advantage of 
taking risks. If a jock lands in a hospital 
or is set down for illegal riding, why those 
are days in which he can't win a race.” 
This season Jockey Johnny Sellers is out 
to win. 


° F 
Taming der Eiger 

Dark and forbidding, the great triangle 
of granite rises 13.040 ft. out of the Swiss 
Alps. Men were dying on its sheer sides as 
far back as the 12th century, when the 
monks named it der Eiger, or the Ogre. 
Even in the summertime. the north wall 
of der Eiger is still one of the great climbs 
in the world—17 men have died there 
since 1935. But not until this month did 
any climbers dare tackle the north wall 
in the winter. when the storms that swirl 
down from the peaks can snuff out a party 
in one capricious attack. 

Leader of the group was a German 
named Toni Hiebeler, 32, editor of an ob- 
scure Alpinist magazine in Munich called 
the Mountain Companion. Hiebeler was 
driven to conquer der Eiger by the Alpin- 
ist’s special lust for revenge: his best 
| friend had crashed to his death on the 

north wall in 1953. 

Hiebeler carefully recruited three crack 

climbers for his party: a tough Bavarian 
carpenter named Anton Kinshofer, 27; 
|a pink-cheeked Bavarian sawmill hand 
named Andreas Mannhardt. 22; and an 
Austrian named Walter Almberger, 28, 
who worked in an iron mine 1,600 ft. be- 
low the earth's surface. For quick energy, 
the methodical Hiebeler got an Austrian 
jam factory to devise a special marmalade 
packed with calories and vitamins. He de- 
signed boots armored with three layers of 
outer leather; he bought special plastic 
helmets and tough, extra-thin ropes. Keep- 
ing their plans a tight secret, the men 
practiced all winter on rocky, ice-coated 
walls. A fortnight ago the four slipped 
out of their hotel before dawn and tackled 
der Eiger. 

By the second morning the team was 
up to the traverse called the Hinterstois- 
| ser, after a German climber who died 
there in 1936. The ice was too shallow for 
their ice pitons, too deep for their rock 
pitons. Anchored only by their hand picks, 
the four were inching upwards when Kins- 
hofer suddenly fell. Somehow the other 
three managed to absorb his shock when 
he hit the end of the rope. Gingerly the 
team passed “death bivouac.” where two 
members of the first north wall team froze 
to death in 1935. The fourth night out. 
watching his tiny, portable barometer fall 
ominously, Hiebeler began to pray that 
the weather would hold. It did: the morn- 
ing was cloudless. 

But the climbers were still a long way 
from their goal. The next night, with 
temperatures down to 12° below zero, 
| Hiebeler dozed with his feet dangling in 





ALPINISTS ATOP THE OGRE 
Up past ‘death bivouac.”” 


space. As daylight came, skiers gathered 
far down below to stare through telescopes 
at the four specks crawling upwards on 
der Eiger. With surprising ease, the four 
surmounted “the spider,” a notorious, 
four-pronged glacier that caused the death 
of Italy’s Stefano Longhi in 1957. 

Last week, on the seventh day of their 
ascent, the four men finally stalked up 
the last, sloping ice field and stood to- 
gether in blinding sunlight at the summit. 
“We didn’t say much,” said Alpinist Toni 
Hiebeler later. “We just stood still for 
five minutes after we made it, shaking 
hands and saying ‘thanks’ to each other. 
No outsider can feel the spirit of friend- 
ship that comes from such an adventure.” 

But would he do it again? “Never.” 


Scoreboard 

G Floored twice in the first round by the 
surprise attack of Ingemar Johansson, 
Heavyweight Champion Floyd Patterson 
rallied to deck the Swedish challenger in 
the same wild round, flailed like a frantic 
amateur until he finally knocked out his 
man in the sixth to win their rubber 
match and retain the title at Miami Beach. 
@ New York police began uncovering an- 
other major college basketball scandal by 
arresting two smalltime operators named 
Aaron Wagman and Joseph Hacken for 
paying $1,500 to a player for the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut and $1,000 each to 
two players for Seton Hall to shave points 
this season. 

@ Shunted aside as general manager of 
the New York Yankees last fall, canny 
George Weiss, 66, the man who built the 
Bronx Bombers, signed up for an esti- 
mated $70,000 a year as president of the 
still-nameless New York team that will 
join the National League next year (while 
he also continues for five years as a 
$35,000 consultant to the Yankees). 
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Superhuman reflexes for supersonic 


aircraft... The AiResearch centralized air 





data computing system will enable the pilot of the B-70 


bomber to control the extraordinarily high performance characteristics and 


cf 


rapidly changing environmental conditions of this advanced Mach 3 aircraft. The result of 
10 years of research and development, this extremely reliable system simultaneously senses, 

measures and automatically corrects for all flight conditions and supplies information to other 
vital systems including autopilot, fire control, automatic flight control, bombing and navigation. 


AiResearch air data systems are operational on most of the free world’s supersonic aircraft. 


* Outstanding opportunities for qualified engineers 


THE CORPORATION 





AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA © PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


OTHER DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES: AIRSUPPLY-AERO ENGINEERING © AIRESEARCH AVIATION SERVICE © GARRETT SUPPLY * AIR CRUISERS 


AIRESEARCH INDUSTRIAL @ GARRETT MANUFACTURING LIMITED © MARWEDEL ¢ GARRETT INTERNATIONAL S.A. @¢ GARRETT (JAPAN) LIMITED 
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FERNANDE (CA. 1906) 





| | DORA (1941-42) 
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ART 





Artist & Models 


Pablo Picasso roared with triumphant 
laughter. “I promised to have it done 
without any newsmen around, and for 
once I won,” he said. Not until last week 
did it come out that on March 2 in the 
Riviera town of Vallauris the 79-year-old 
master had secretly married Jacqueline 
Roque, 35. his brown-haired longtime 
model. 

Jacqueline is the latest of many women 
in Picasso's life, though he married only 
one other. The ladies often modeled for 
him, and a gallery of their portraits that 
appeared last week in Paris-Presse is a 
sampler of his painting. The first portrait 
was of wistful Fernande Olivier, with 
whom Picasso lived in a one-room atelier 
on Montmartre before World War I. 
Sometimes he painted her in the style of 
his Blue Period, other times rather in the 
mode of Toulouse-Lautrec. By 1918 Pi- 
casso and Fernande had parted, and that 
year he married the dancer Olga Koklova, 
by whon: he had his son Paolo, now 4o. 
Picasso was already in his cubist period 
at the time, but his portrait of Olga was 
almost classic in its serenity. He separated 
from Olga shortly before plunging into 
an affair with Marie-Thérése Walter by 
whom he had a daughter. 

In the late ‘30s he began to be seen 
with Dora Maar, a beautiful woman who 
kept appearing on his canvases with a cub- 
istically dislocated face. Even more un- 
flattering was his muttonheaded portrait 
of Painter Francoise Gilot. Though Picasso 
and Francoise had two children, she final- 
ly left him in a huff. “I am not living 
with a man,” she complained, “but with a 
monument.” Picasso was all of 71 when 
the blow fell, but he soon found consola- 
tion with young Jacqueline. If the Paris- 
Presse portrait is any indication, this 
marriage may turn out to be the happiest. 
She appears on canvas as quite human, 
painted in the delicate blues and pinks 
Picasso used in his youth. 





PICASSO & JACQUELINE 


JACQUELINE (1954) 


In the World of Marvels 

“Artistic creation is the result of play- 
ing like a child, Painter-Sculptor 
Max Ernst. Ernst himself has been play- 
ing all his life, and the result is some of 
the most imaginative and ingenious work 
done in this century. Very early he began 
his “excursions in the world of marvels, 
chimeras, phantoms, poets, monsters, phi- 
lu. xphers, birds, women, lunatics, magi, 
trees, eroticism, stones, insects, mountains, 
poisons, mathematics and so forth.” As 
could be seen at his big (240 works) 
retrospective exhibition at Manhattan's 
Museum of Modern Art last week (see 
color), the excursions have been strange 
and even a bit scary, but the man who 
took them obviously enjoyed himself. 

At 69, Ernst is a spry, bright-eyed art- 
ist whose most engaging trait is that he 
has never lost his sense of wonder or his 
sense of humor. The most routine experi- 
ences during his childhood in Briil, Ger- 
many—a walk into a forest, a case of 
measles, the death of a pet bird—pro- 
duced visions that never left him. Some- 
how the most painful experience of his 
youth, his four years as an artillery engi- 
neer for the Kaiser, has become with time 
part nightmare and part joke. He was, he 
says, wounded twice at the front: once by 
the recoil of a gun and once by the kick of 
a mule. It was “four years of nonsense,” 
and when peace came he was ready to 
move on to France, to the U.S. (during 
World War II) and, lately, back to 
France. 

Everyone Is President. The Dada 
movement of the late ‘teens and "20s suited 
his mood perfectly. Part of its creed, 
Ernst recalls, was that “everyone who de- 
clares to be a Dada isn't; and everyone 
who is a Dada is president of the move- 
ment.’ But what began as a serious if 
wild attempt to break new ground tended 
to deteriorate into mere sensationalism, 
and Ernst moved on to surrealism. Though 
he formally broke with the movement in 
1938 in protest against the highhanded- 
ness of its self-appointed leader, Poet 
André Breton, he has remained a sur- 
realist in spirit ever since. 

He has always been the most versatile 
of technicians. He invented his own brand 
of collage that went far beyond the two- 
dimensional pastings of his contempo- 
raries. To a collection of banal and un- 
related objects, he would add line and 
color and thus produce a scene that 
seemed full of recognizable images and yet 
was essentially a recorded hallucination. 
In Two Children Are Threatened by a 
Nightingale (see overleaf), the house and 
gate are made of wood and protrude a 
couple of inches from the canvas. In this 
particular case the idea came first; in al- 
most all others the image, the theme, and 
finally the title were dictated by the 
emerging pictures themselves. 

Spots on the Surface. Children produce 
compositions by placing paper over coins 
and rubbing the paper with a pencil; 





MAX ERNST’S The Nymph Echo, paint- 

ed in 1936, is based on Greek myth oi THE HORDE” (1927) was done in Paris 

nymph changed into disembodied voice. where, twelve years ahead of time, Ernst 
had visions of barbarians on the march. 








— 


“TWO CHILDREN ARE THREATENED BY A NIGHTINGALE” 


(1924) marks end of collage period, was inspired by an Ernst poem. 


MOONMAD 944) is com- 
position of lunar shapes. Cres- 
cent horns symbolize insanity. 


THE EYE OF SILENCE” (1943-44) was in- 
spired by double image created when two oil 
canvases Were put face to face, then pulled apart. 








Ernst has used the same technique, frot- 
tage, to inspire him. But whatever he 
takes an impression of—perhaps the sin- 
uous grain of a piece of wood—is merely a 
“starting point, a surface with some spots 
on it on which the imagination can play. 
You see an eye, you accentuate it; you 
see a beak, something else becomes an 
animal. It is a discovery trip, but you nev- 
er know what you will find.” 

To produce the intricately jeweled Eye 
of Silence, Ernst placed two wet painted 
canvases together, pulled them apart, let 
his fancy take over. At one time Ernst 
even experimented with a technique he 
called “oscillation.” He pierced cans of 
paint and let them swing gently over the 
canvas. “Surprising lines drip upon the 
canvas. and the play of association then 
begins.” he says. “Jackson Pollock made 
quite a nice adventure of this.” 

The Loplop Spirit. Tricky as these tech- 
niques sound, they never intrude upon the 
painting; what might have been mere 








S . 
Cloude Huston—Pix 


PAINTER ERNST 
Every one wears a mosk. 


sleight of hand turns into genuine magic. 
In Ernst’s world of fantasy, the image is 
never lost. though it can be marvelously 
elusive. Machines are almost people. 
plants grow eyes and arms, human figures 
are bits of geometry, strips of wallpaper 
become layers of geology, a forest could 
easily be an ancient ruin, and a ruin might 
seem to be made up of human organs. 
Almost every being and thing on Ernst’s 
earth wears a borrowed mask. 

As an artist he ranks high, but perhaps 
his greatest charm is that he never gets 
overwhelmed with the importance of 
being Ernst. All his life he has cherished a 
private spirit called “Loplop. Bird Supe- 
rior,’ and this is typical of the man who 
has never wholly deserted childhood. If 
he has his nightmares, they are quickly 
over. for his very next painting will brim 
with laughter. Even his barbarian hordes 
seem a trifle whimsical, as if they were 
spooks that a child might see in the shad- 
ows. Just as the image refuses to be itself, 
so the emotion refuses to stay  still— 
and that is the effect Ernst is after. “Birds 
become men.” he once explained, ‘and 
men become birds. Catastrophes become 
hilarious. Everything is astonishing, heart- 
breaking and possible.” 
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Answers more questions 


»+. ata fraction of the price 
you'd expect to pay! 


than any other reference work 





Brings into your home accurate information on every subject known 


to man... with thousands of illustrations . . . heartily recommended 
by leaders in every field of knowledge 


Here is the most helpful basic reference 
work that you can have in your home! 


It is the most complete dictionary ever 
published — containing thousands of 
words and definitions not included in 
any other dictionary. 

It is the world’s greatest “information 
center” — equivalent in printed mate- 
rial to an 18-volume encyclopedia . . . 
containing so much encyclopedic matter 
that it has become famous as the great 
“question answerer.” 


It covers the entire range of man’s 


knowledge — vocabulary, geography, 
biography, the arts, the sciences, the 
professions — opening up for you all 


the cultural and practical knowledge of 
this eventful era. 


Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, is one of the most in- 
spiring purchases you will ever make 
for yourself and your family. It is an 
invaluable aid to students and to leaders 
in business and every profession... an 
unequaled “partner” in word games 
and puzzles ... a “question answerer” 
so informative and intriguing that some- 
one in your family will turn to it nearly 
every day. 


FREE — Illustrated Booklet of Word Origins 
G.& C. Merriam Co., Dept. 702, Springfield 2, Mass. 


As your family develops the “look it up” 
habit, their questions will be answered 
with complete accuracy, for this New 
International is the same unabridged 
Merriam-Webster relied on by schools 
and libraries as “the Supreme Authority” 
of the English-speaking world. 

Don’t let the years roll by without giving 
yourself and your family the benefit of 
this wonderful, low-cost reference work. 
See Webster’s New International at de- 
partment, book, or stationery stores. 
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Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary ($5 and up) ts 
the only desk dictionary based on the New Interna- 
tional, It is the dictionary required or recommended 
by nearly all schools and colleges. There should be 
an up-to-date copy in every home, 
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India Paper Style (right) — same in con- 
tents but half the thickness and weight. 


Please mail me your free Mustrated booklet, “Interesting 
Origins of English Words.” 
about Web New 
Edition, 


Also send me more information 


eters International Dictionary, Second 
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TRIG’ keeps a man 
so odor-free 
a bloodhound 


couldn’t find him! 


You couldn’t ask for more pro- 
tection...or a faster way of put- 
ting it on! New TRIG deodorant 
gives you solid protec- <> 

tion against odor—for 

up to 27 hours. All-day ES 
protection against per- (~~~ 
spiration. Plus roll-on 
application and a clean, 
shaving-lotion scent. 
Can you beat that? No 
sir. Better try TRIG! 


BRISTOL-MYERS MAKES IT! 
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SCIENCE 





How Safe in Space? 

“The time is not far off,” said Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev last week, 
“when the first spaceship with a man on 
board will soar into space.” He and his au- 
dience assumed, of course, that the first 
spaceman will be a Soviet astronaut rid- 
ing a Soviet satellite. Most U.S. author- 
ities tend to agree, admitting that the So- 
viet man-in-space program is well ahead of 
the U.S.’s. The Russians might well be 
able to put a man into orbit this week and 
bring him back in reasonably good condi- 
tion. The five-ton satellites in which they 
have orbited dogs weigh about four times 
as much as the man-carrying cabins of 
U.S. Project Mercury. 

But b. ‘ore they make their big move, 
the Russians are apparently trying to es- 
tablish a good reliability record. So far 
they have launched four satellites capable, 
in size at least, of orbiting and landing a 
man. The first, launched last May, carried 
a man-sized dummy but did not bring it 
back to earth. Last August another satel- 
lite orbited two dogs and landed them 
alive and well. (A female, Strelka, has 
since had six puppies.) A December satel- 
lite carrying two dogs went into orbit, but 
the re-entry body burned up in the atmos- 
phere. The fourth satellite, launched this 
month, carried one dog and brought it 
back. Without allowing for launch failures 
that may have been kept secret, this gives 
the Russians a two-out-of-four reliability 
record. A straight run of several successes 
would be more reassuring. 

U.S. Project Mercury has, so far, no 
reliability record. Its man-carrying cap- 
sules have been lobbed in short arcs, one 
of them carrying the live chimp, Ham, but 
none has gone into orbit. Project Mer- 
cury apparently intends to send one of its 
astronauts on a short, Ham-like rocket 
ride in a month or so. This will be an 
achievement of sorts, risky for the astro- 
naut, but it will not compare in difficulty 
with a real descent from an earth orbit. 
It will give little assurance that a U.S. 
spaceman will get home alive. 


Algae for Oxygen 

Enclosed though he was in a 9-ft. by 
5-ft. tank, Biologist Joe D. McClure was 
not alone: connected with him by pipes 
were several billion or trillion single-celled 
algae (Cilorella). Looking like grass- 
green soup, the algae were housed in tall 
columns faced with transparent plastic 
and brilliantly lit by a bank of fluorescent 
lamps. Parades of bubbles climbed up the 
columns—and it was those bubbles, en- 
riched with oxygen by the algae, that 
McClure last week breathed for 26 hours 
before emerging hale and hearty. 

Like Wet Hay. McClure’s bubble- 
breathing experience was part of an ex- 
periment by the Boeing Airplane Co. in 
Seattle. which is seeking an oxygen sys- 
tem that will support human space travel- 
ers. Using live algae to recycle the pre- 
cious oxygen in spaceships is a venerable 





BroLocist McCLure 
26 hours on biological air. 


idea, but it is far easier to accomplish in 
fiction than in fact. Many space-minded 
companies have added algologists to their 
staffs, but Boeing believes it is the first 
to keep a man alive for a full day on algal 
oxygen. The original air in McClure’s 
tank would have become unbreathable in 
a short time. But as soon as the door 
closed, pumps started bubbling the air 
through the columns of illuminated algae. 
Using energy taken from the light, the 
algae absorbed the carbon dioxide given 
off by McClure’s lungs and replaced it 
with oxygen. The air in the closed system 
smelled like wet hay, but it stayed rich 
in oxygen (21%), while its CO» content 
never got higher than a harmless 1%. 
Plant Pathologist Arthur James Pil- 
grim, chief of Boeing's Life Support Sys- 
tems Research, is proud of his group’s 
success, yet he has no illusions that algae 
will join the crews of spaceships for quite 
some time. In principle, algae are ideal, 
requiring nothing but the sunlight filtered 
through a spaceship’s windows to regen- 
erate oxygen and dispose of COs. But 
they demand a lot of water to live happi- 
ly; the Boeing system contains 80 gal- 
lons, weighing more than 600 lbs. Pilgrim 
is sure that this prohibitive weight can 
be reduced drastically, but he has other 
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WIM eorry mies flight in missile history 


‘vim 


ry 


Historic first firing of Minuteman, the U. S. 
Air Force’s first solid-fuel intercontinental 
ballistic missile. Completely successful, this 
flight marked the first time in history that 
so many missile components were tested on 
initial flight: three rocket stages, full 
guidance system and nose cone, Compact, 
quick-firing Minuteman missiles, scheduled 
for operational status by mid-1962, will 

be stored ready for instant action in under- 
ground silos and on special trains. Boeing 
is responsible for Minuteman assembly 

and test, design and development of launch 


control and ground support systems. 


Capability has many faces at Boeing 





Ord Sere 


SKY TANKER. Boeing KC-135 jet tanker refuels 
bombers and fighters to provide greatly extended 
range. This versatile Boeing jet is also a military 
transport. The United States Air Force recently 
ordered 30 C-135s, cargo-jet version of KC-135, 





TESTING. TESTING. Bocing electronic system 
tests effectiveness of radar and countermeasures 
systems. Boeing is widely active in electronics—in 
research, design, manufacture and test, and in the 
assembly of systems for Air Force’s pomare and 
Minuteman missiles, and Dyna-Soar space-glider 
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ON RESPONSIBILITY IN 
THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


“A newspaper which is conscious of 
its obligation to the public will itself 
be a good citizen in local, national 
and world affairs. Obviously, it must 
be aware of the consequences, not 
merely legal but also social and 
moral, of what it does or fails to do.” 


Robert Estabrook, Editorial Page Editor. 
The Washington Post 
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problems besides. Algae are delicate; they 
sometimes sicken, turn yellow, and die. 
They may fall prey to bacteria and other 
microscopic enemies. They may poison 
themselves with their own wastes. 
Cookies, Too. Pilgrim believes that 
on short space jaunts the crewmen will 
breathe bottled oxygen. For longer voy- 
ages, a chemical recycling system that 
Boeing has developed looks more practi- 
cal. It uses potassium or sodium super- 
oxide to generate oxygen and absorb COs. 
Only on very long voyages, the sort that 
are measured in years, will closed systems 
using algae be the most efficient. On such 
space ventures, the crew may even be able 
to eat the excess algae (Pilgrim's daugh- 
ter Vicki Leigh, 15, has made acceptable 
them), eliminating much of 
the need for toting food on the voyage. 


Honeyed Words 


Among scientific apiarists, Austrian- 
born Dr. Karl von Frisch of the Univer- 
sity of Munich is widely .egarded as the 
know-all of the More than 20 
years ago, Von Frisch discovered that bees 
communicate in a highly complex code by 
dancing on the honeycomb. A decade ago, 
he deciphered part of their choreographic 
language. reported that scout bees use dif- 
ferent dance steps to tell a swarm of 
workers the location of a nectar trove 
and the richness of the find. 

Still active at 74. Von Frisch has now 
reported his latest discovery: subspecies 
of the honeybee (Apis mellifera) have a 
language, or dialect, all their own that 
cannot be understood by or 
other subspecies. Explaining his findings 
before the Austrian Academy of Science, 
Von Frisch reported that when one of Yu- 
goslavia’s Carniolan bees does her “wag- 
tail dance.” shaking her abdomen while 
walking a figure eight, it means that food 
is more than 300 ft. away. When an Ital- 
ian bee does the same step, it means that 
the pollen is more than 250 ft. away. 

The same sort of differences exist, said 
Von Frisch, in interpreting the other basic 
-the “round dance,” conduct- 
ed without posterial shimmying. and the 
“sickle dance,” a semicircular pattern 
accompanied by a slightly wagging rear 
end—that locate the pollen. Moreover, he 
added, when an individually marked bee 
of a primitive species was introduced into 
the hive of an Apis mellifera, the break- 
down of communication almost 


cookies of 


bee-alls. 


dance steps 


was 
complete. 

The dean of apiarists concluded that 
the Carniolan bee is the most energetic 
produces the most honey. The Italian bee 
he found less vivacious and easily dis- 
tracted. But Von Frisch was quick to 
Warn against comparing the behavior of 
his honeybees with the human _ inhabi- 
tants of the same regions. “Look at the 
he said. “It shows distinct 
signs of sloppiness and lack of industri- 
ousness. I intentionally refrain from draw- 
ing parallels between the social habits 
of bees and the human race, except when 
I can prove that bees are more democrat- 
ic. On the whole, drawing such conclusions 
should be left to the philosophers.” 


German bee, 
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Overa million 
miles of driving 
have been racked 
up over the past 
thirty 
salesman Martin 
H.Stolley of Clin- 
ton, Iowa. During 
this period, he 
has owned 17 cars, the last four 
Ramblers. Now owns a’59 Rambler 
and “will be the proud owner of a 
‘61 in the near future.” He writes: 


“100° TO 30° BELOW—HAS 
NEVER LET ME DOWN!” 


"My '59 Rambler has taken me 
over all kinds of roads in 
100-degree heat and 30-below 
cold...through deep snow 
when other cars stalled. It's 
gone through all this with 
only normal maintenance. I 
have never needed to add a 
quart of oil between 2,000- 
mile changes. Finish and 
body are still like new... 
not one rattle. It has 
never let me down once." 


years by 


Mortin H, Stolley 


Free X-Ray Books can save you 
hundreds when vou buy a car, Three 
28-page books—one for each of the 
popular- 7 
priced fields 
compare 
prices, fea- 
tures of ‘61 
cars, packed 
with facts 3 
and photos. Get the facts before you 
buy. Free at your Rambler dealer's. 
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( The Irish Whiskey Scheherazade; cont. from last issue ) 


notion of Irish Whiskey’s delicious differences. (What we were saying last week when we ran 
out of page on this, the first of three adverts, was that our whiskey figures in the taste spectrum 
somewhere between American and Scotch; there was a chart). Of course, we do not propose 
this as a substitute for buying a bottle and tasting the stunning nuances for yourself, Heavens 
no. Besides, it is the flahoolick thing to do. 


Thus Ends the First Adv. 


©1961, THE WHISKEY DISTILLERS OF IRELAND 





FLAHOOLICK 


[VOL. A NOIT] 
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LaITIVLA€ is an Irish word meaning 

openhanded generous expansive and 

Oh much else. It is pronounced ‘‘Fla- 
hoolick,” which we { The Whiskey Distillers 
of Ireland} admit looks a bit earthy; English 
isa simply wretched language that way. How- 
ever. Anything can be flahoolick under 
certain conditions. Even water, supposing 
you were crawling on your hands and knees 
across the desert and in the broiling sun and 
came upon a waterfall though what it would 
be doing there we are not prepared to say. 
Lemon squash can be flahoolick if you are 
nine years old or inordinately fond of lemon 
squash. Draught beer is flahoolick; large linen 
napkins are flahoolick; long nightshirts are 
virtually always flahoolick. A\Tea bags, on 
the other hand, are unflahoolick, and so is one 
lambchop. Wrapped sugar cubes, tiny glasses 
of orange juice, doormats without ‘* WEL- 
COME” on them, and wire coat hangers are, 
for one reason and another, not flahoolick. 
Irish Whiskey is flahoolick; O it is the acme 
of burnished, emphatic flahoolickness. And 
so is Irish Coffee with its luscious collar 


of chilled, frothy cream. People can be 
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flahoolick, as well. Still, bear in mind that: 


“All of the people are flaboolick some of the time 
Some of the people are flaboolick all of the time 
But all of the people are not flaboolick all of the time.” 
—Anon 
To this end we are putting out the very nice 
badge pictured below and in our next install- 





ment we shall include a coupon so you may 
send off for one. Oh, we have a bit of room 
so it will do no harm to put it in here, too, 


The Whiskey Distillers of Ireland 
Box N186T, Dublin, Ireland 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me my Flahoolick/Unflahoolick badge. 
I'll read next week's installment to find out what it's 
all about. (1 am printing this so you can read it.) 


Name 





Address. 
City_____State__ Country. 





and tell you more about it later. A Now, 
those of you with sharp eyes will notice that 


(concluded next week) 
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The $6,000,000 Method 


One-Eyed Jacks (Pennebaker: Para- 


mount). Marlon Brando has often an- 
nounced that mere acting (‘‘a childish 
thing . . . by and large the expression of 


neurotic impulse”) is too small a bottle 
for his creative genie. In 1958 he got a 
chance to put aside childish things: he 
launched his first independent picture 
planned as a nice, safe, medium-budget 
($1,800,000) western. Producer: Brando. 
Star: Brando. Director: Stanley (Sparta- 
cus) Kubrick. Kubrick obviously had to 
go, and he soon did, leaving Brando with 


BrRANDO DrireECTING “JACKS” 
He bowed to the players. 


the megaphone and, as one Paramount 
executive put it, “Stanislavsky in the 
saddle.” 

First day on the set, Brando tossed his 
script aside and mumbled to his actors: 
“We're going to improvise.” And for the 
next six months, at an 
$42,000 a day, Brando improvised. Some- 
times he just flicked on the cameras and 
let them roll while his actors ad-libbed 
of 11,000 ft. of film exposed one day, he 
used only 270 ft. in the finished picture. 
When an actor accidentally belted him 
one. Brando happily reorganized his story 
to work the incident in. And the end of 
the picture is not the end Brando had in 
mind; the actors, in a democratic ballot 
voted for one they liked better. Produc- 
tion was still further slowed by Brando's 
perfectionism. With a cast and crew on 
full salary, he sat for hours beside the 
Pacific Ocean and waited for the waves 
“to become more dramatic.” For a drunk 
scene, he chug-a-lugged a pint of vodka 
got sincerely stoned and reportedly lost 
his supper—but kept the footage. 

As the months and the cameras rolled 
mm and the pre-release cost nudged $6.- 


average cost ot 





000,000, the bankers began to hurt. But 
when they came whimpering to Brando. 
he only stared indignantly and replied in a 
genius-at-work tone of voice: “I'm shoot- 
ing a movie, not a schedule.” To the pub- 
lic he announced: “I want to communi- 
cate the things I think are important . 

to make a frontal assault on the temple 
of clichés.” 

Unfortunately, Brando decided to fight 
cliché with cliché. After all the creative 
contortions and esthetic argy-bargy, One- 
Eyed Jacks turns out to be just a big 
slick, commercial horse opera. The film 
to be sure, is meticulously produced, di- 
rected, acted and -dited, and it is often 
startlingly beautiful to see—there is a se- 
photographed in Death Valley 
that rivals in pure malign geology the fin- 
est frames of Sergei Eisenstein’s Thunder 
over Mexico. Nevertheless, many specta- 
tors will wish that a little less of the 
beauty had been created by God and a lit- 


quence 





tle more by Brando, and others may realize 
that. if it pretentious, Jacks 
would be easier to recognize as, on the 
Ww hole a dang good shoot- em-up show. 
The hero (Brando) is the usual good 
bad guy. the villain ( Karl Malden) is the 
usual bad bad guy. and the story is pret- 
ty much the usual melodrama of revenge. 
Villain betrays hero to the police. Hero 
breaks jail, rides out to kill his treacher- 
ous friend sheriff. Pretending to 
let bygones be bygones, hero secretly se- 
duces villain’s stepdaughter (Pina Pelli- 
cer), who persuades him to live and let 
live—but don't sit too close to the screen. 
In the last reel, the lead flies and the 
catchup spectacularly splatters. 
The big action scenes. in fact 
genious and exciting. Brando seems to 
combine a small boy's infatuation with 
violence and a dancer's flair for move- 
ment. Director Brando, however, comes 
off much better than Actor Brando, the 
Method Cowboy, who incessantly mum- 
bles, scratches, blinks. rubs his nose and 
sulks. In short. Brando plays the same 
character he always plays, the only char- 


were less 


now a 


are in- 


acter who seems to interest him; Marlon 
Brando. A childish thing indeed. 
The $40,000 Method 

Shadows (Gena: Lion International) 





was made by Actor John Cassavetes. a 
young Stanislavsky buff long known in 
show business as a watered-down Brando 
on-the-rocks. After a brief boom in tele- 
vision and B movies, Cassavetes in 
set up his own actors’ studio in Manhat- 
tan. There one night his group improvised 
that suddenly “exploded with 
life.” Cassavetes had a wild idea: Why 
not improvise a full-length movie? 

With $ ) plus Cassavetes’ sensitive 
and indirect direction. the actors impro- 
vised a sincere. original, powerful film. 
Always crude, often trite, sometimes even 
phony, this rackety little race opera Is 
nevertheless loaded, like a truck full of 
oxygen cylinders, with huge, impounded 
energies. 


19056 


a scene 





The picture has no plot. Its story was 
discovered by the actors as they played, 
and it wanders as their minds wandered. 
The central characters are a sister and 
two brothers who live together in Man- 
hattan. The older brother is obviously a 
Negro; the other two can pass for white. 
The younger brother ( Benito Carruthers ), 
a boy about 18. spends most of his time 
mousing around Times Square with a 
couple of young crums, lapping up Cokes 
in scummy luncheonettes, wondering why 
in the fluorescent world he can't find 
something better to do with his life. The 
sister (Lelia Goldoni), a girl about 20 
falls in love with a white boy, loses him 


when he discovers her race, goes into a 


hysterical spin. The older brother, a man 





CASSAVETES SHOOTING “SHADOWS” 
He followed the actors. 


about 30, steadies her down, tries to 
straighten the boy out too, tries to get 
on with his career as a no-talent ballad 
belter. At the end, things are still pretty 
much as they were at the beginning. 

Like all who dare to experiment, Cas- 
savetes & Co. have made howling blun- 
ders. Obsessed with their characters, the 
actor-moviemakers have largely forgotten 
to place them in a believable setting. One 
minute they live like bourgeois, the next 
like beatniks. Sometimes, too, the method 
of improvisation makes insupportable de- 
mands on the unremarkable actors Cassa- 
vetes happened to have. On the other 
hand, Shadows handles the race question 
with considerable intelligence. The cam- 
era is resourceful, the group scenes puls- 
ingly spontaneous. The whole film has the 
luminous intensity of a thing—say an in- 
candescent filament or a well-loved child 

into which strong energies have been 
poured, Again and again the line between 
acting and living is erased. Caught in the 
collective creation, a handful 
of earnest amateurs have almost acciden- 
tally doa flawed but significant 
piece of art. 





ecstasy 





produck 
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4 CUTTING COSTS IS OUR BUSINESS 





Wherever you must program the movement of people, parts, 
deliveries, reports, services . . . Addressograph Methods can 


Effi cient wa help you do it efficiently. 
y Step one: pre-record all essential routing and customer data 


on low-cost Addressograph plates. Each plate ‘‘stores’’ up to 
t a t ”7 360 letters or figures . . . can be easily coded to provide any 
O Ss eer degree of selectivity desired. Step two: use these self-writing 
*‘memory units” in conjunction with an Addressograph machine 
8 to prepare routing instructions speedily, accurately, at low cost. It 

a ny b u Sl n ess Let us demonstrate how Addressograph routing P ict 
procedures can serve your business. Contact your ESE | 
nearby Addressograph office or write Addressograph- 
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operation Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. | I Dp TI 4 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS + BIG BUSINESS + EVERY BUSINESS 


© 1960 A-M Corporation *Trade-Mark 
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MEDICINE 





Fluoridation Fails Again 


Not since 1939, when a Harvard lad 
wearing skirts won the Wellesley College 
hoop-rolling contest, had the tweedy, well- 
heeled people of Wellesley, Mass. (pop. 
26,071), been so riled up. Tempers boiled; 
upstanding citizens denounced one another 
in public meetings. over TV and in news- 
paper ads. The issue: a proposal to put 
sodium fluoride in Wellesley’s drinking 
water. In the upshot. the generally well- 


off and well-educated citizenry of Welles- 
ley voted down the proposal emphatically 





Roy Scully 
Dr. Exner & Horripte EXAMPLE 


A why-take-a-chance anxiety. 


along with two neighboring towns, Brook- 
line and Andover. 

Fine Bona Fides. The value of adding 
minute quantities (i.e., one part per 
1,000,000) of sodium fluoride or a related 
compound to drinking water to reduce 
tooth decay among children is beyond sci- 
entific dispute. Only last week, the Wash- 
ington, D.C. Public Health Department 
reported that an eight-year fluoridation 
program there has reduced dental caries 
among children in the seven-year-old age 
group by 63.5%. Nearly 2,000 U.S. com- 
munities, with a population of 38 million 
fluoridate their water. The practice is en- 
dorsed by the American Dental Associa- 
tion, the American Medical Association, 
the U.S. Public Health Service. 

Yet fluoridation fails to get approval in 
most referendums, whether in Boston sub- 
urbs or anywhere else in the U.S. (places 
that fluoridate generally do so as the re- 
sult of decisions by city managers or coun- 
ils). The reason is that psychologically 
he issue lends itself to the purposes of 
therwise insignificant political fringe 
Playing on the populace’s anxie- 
ies, they can get on a winning side and 
took more influential than they are. 


<roups. 
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Brittle Bones & Soft Brains? In Mas- 
sachusetts, fluoridation’s proponents in- 
cluded Harvard Nutritionist Frederick J. 
Stare, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology’s Corporation Chairman James R. 
Killian Jr. It was supported openly by 
half of the 250 doctors and dentists who 
live or work in Wellesley, 93 out of 94 
dentists in Brookline. 

In the key Wellesley campaign, the 
chief opponent was the Rev. Andrew G. 
Rosenberger. 42, a retired Unitarian cler- 
gyman who grew rich selling “nature 
and is currently awaiting trial on 
a federal charge of misbranding products. 
His far-right-hand man was Laurence E. 
Bunker, a forn.> aide of General Douglas 
MacArthur, and a member of the council 
of the semisecret, archconservative John 
Birch Society (Time, March 10), Addi- 
tional support came from Boston's anti- 
medicine Christian Science Monitor. 

“Fluoride is a poison,” said Rosenberger 
in speeches. Bunker noted darkly that the 
Daily Worker had supported fluoridation, 
and insisted: “This is not a question on 
which any group has a right to vote. No 
group has a right to force taxpayers to 
take medicine not recommended by their 
own doctor.” Anti-fluoridation groups in 
other states helpfully flooded Massachu- 
setts with leaflets implying that fluori- 
dation causes cancer and brittle bones and 
hinting that its proponents are acting on 
orders from Moscow to soften American 
brains. Throughout the campaign Rosen- 
berger kept in close telephone contact 
with Seattle Radiologist Frederick B. 
Exner, anti-fluoridation strategist, lecturer 
and pamphleteer. 

The net effect was to raise 
doubts, a why-take-a-chance 
“Mr. Tooth Decay.” 
vision puts it, won 


Help at Sea 


The 9,200-ton freighter Henri G.., 
owned and registered in Liberia, was far 
out in the Indian Ocean when a 19-year- 
old seaman fell sick. He suffered pain in 
swallowing and could not breathe easily; 
his tonsils were inflamed, swollen and cov- 
ered with white spots; glands in his neck 
were swollen; his temperature was 103°F. 
The Henri G. had a well-stocked medicine 
chest, and a resourceful officer had used 
half the pharmacopoeia on the young sea- 
man to no avail. But he had not exhausted 
his resources: the Henri G. had first-class 
medical help within easy reach—though 
5.000 miles away. 

The master prepared a message describ- 
ing the symptoms and the treatment al- 
ready given, and concluding: “Please in- 
struct therapy.” He ordered “Sparks” to 
send it tO MEDRAD CIRM ROME. With 
that address, the radio dispatch took pre- 
cedence over all traffic except S O S, On 
the second floor of an old yellow building 
in the center of Rome, an Italian navy 
radioman handed the message at once to 
the medical officer on duty. 

The doctor concluded that the 
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Birdie. a slice of Americana, well cut by a refreshingly gifted new musical 


team—lyricist Lee Adams and composer Charles Strouse—presented on Broadway by 
adventurous producer Edward Padula. Its “hero” is Conrad Birdie, a guitar-thumping 
rock ’n’ roll lion whose energetic singing hypnotizes millions—most of them teen-age girls. 
He is the protége—and chief support—of a scheming songwriter (engaging Dick Van 
Dyke) and his ingenious secretary (superbly agile Chita Rivera). Conrad versus his ador- 
ing young fans, his fans versus their worried parents—it’s an affectionately satiric case 


history that ends merrily both on stage and in the Columbia Original Cast album.) 
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seaman had severe tonsillitis. If the case 
had been more complicated, he would have 
consulted one of the 50-odd specialists al- 
ways on call for CIRM (Centro Inter- 
nazionale Radio-Medico), but he felt 
competent to handle this one himself. A 
reference book on the duty desk showed 
what drugs a Liberian freighter is required 
to carry. The doctor wrote out a message: 

Tea and Mineral Water. “Keep the 
patient in bed with absolute rest. Apply 
poultices continuously on the 
swollen jaw. Give intramuscular injection 
of 500,000 units of penicillin combined 
with half gram of streptomycin morning 
and evening. Give only weal tea, orange 
juice, mineral water for 24 hours.” After 
two days the Henri G. reported: “Patient 
seems better this morning. Yesterday eve- 
ning pulse go fever 1o2 this morning 
pulse 7o temperature 98.6.” More ex- 
changes followed. Finally the Henri G. 
signaled: “General condition improved. 
Tonsils swollen white about 
disappeared. Tomorrow at Singapore pa- 
tient will be attended by doctor. Thank 
you very much.” 

For hundreds of years merchant mari- 
ners dreaded illness or injury at sea almost 
as much as death—and often there was 
only a fine line between them. The crude, 
workaday rule became: “If the pain is 
above the waist, give aspirin; if below, 
give a purgative.” The sailor with raging 
fever or shattered bones was lucky if he 
made port alive. If he was unlucky, his 
body was deep-sixed. 

Hands of God. A Sicilian ear-nose- 
throat specialist named Guido Guida (pro- 
nounced Gweeda) got the idea for CIRM 
in 1935 when he met a sick-looking sailor 
friend in his native port of Trapani. “I 
came down with bronchopneumonia en 
route from New York to Genoa,” he ex- 
plained. “Who cured you?” Guida asked. 
“IT put myself in the hands of God.” With 
demoniac energy Dr. Guida began organiz- 
ing, soon got the Italian government to 
agree to handle radio messages between 
CIRM and Italian ships at sea and tiny 
island outposts in the Mediterranean. The 


less spots 


| service, provided then as now by volun- 


teer doctors, expanded from there. Today 
60% of CIRM’s “patients” are aboard 
non-Italian ships and 80% are outside the 
Mediterranean, Despite a wartime shut- 
down CIRM has handled 52,500 messages, 
treated more than 7,500 cases aboard 
hundreds of ships of 22 nationalities.* 

“It would cost a small fortune to be 
treated by some of our world-famous con- 
sultants, but we get them for nothing,” 
Guida boasts. Next month, as CIRM cele- 
brates its 26th birthday, it will get a 
tangible present: construction will start 
on a modern, 40-room building, to be its 
new headquarters. 


The U.S. Coast Guard runs a service for the 
Western Atlantic that can put a doctorless ship 
with an emergency case in touch with the near- 
est ship that has a doctor. It handles 150 to 
200 cases a year. In both Atlantic 
the Coast Guard will pass requests for medical 
service to U.S. Public Health Service hospitals 
and relay the replies. This system handled 2,000 
calls last year, 


and Pacific, | 
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Several years ago, when he was‘Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, Lou Stengel was 
among the first in his industry to 
sense the promise of the ‘‘move to 
suburbia,” the rise in personal in- 
come and the trend toward the active 
life. Since then, all of these have 
produced a major change in the 
styling and setting of men's and 
women's furnishings and sports- 
wear. 

And his foresight has produced a 
29% sales increase for Manhattan 
since 1954 when Sports ILLUSTRATED 
was born. Naturally Sports Ittus- 
TRATED figured significantly in Man- 
hattan’s marketing plans. For the 
median income of Sports ILtus- 
TRATED’S sports-minded suburban- 
oriented household heads is $10,835 
(among the highest of any maga- 
zine); median age is 42 (among the 
lowest). And for every 10 men who 
read Sports ILLUSTRATED, there are 
6% women readers. 

Like Manhattan, Sports Ittus- 
TRATED Can report success: circula- 
tion in six years has doubled to 
950,000; advertising revenues are 
up 500%, in 1960 were more than 
$14,000,000. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
The Bottom? 


The recession has bottomed out, judg- 
ing by the industrial production index. 
After six months of steady decline, the 
index held steady in February, announced 
the Federal Reserve Board, maintaining 
January's level of production (102% of 
the base year 1957 average). Other signs 
of improvement: 

@ Retail sales, after three months of con- 
tinuous retreat. rallied in February. ad- 
vanced 1°% above January figures. Last 
week, for the fourth consecutive week. 
department store sales were reported to 
have topped year-ago levels, currently are 
running 2°% ahead of 1960. 

G Manufacturers of durable goods report- 
ed a 1% increase in shipments in Febru- 
ary over January, the first improvement 
since last May. They also reported a 2% 
increase in new orders over January. 

@ Private-housing starts increased 7° in 
February. continuing a recovery that be- 
gan in January. 

Though the predominant news of the 
economy was heartening, the question re- 
mains: Is it just a spring flowering or the 
start of a full recovery? Stock market 
investors clearly believe that a full re- 
covery is ready to get under way. In brisk 
and broad trading, the market gained 
12.92 points on the Dow-Jones industrial 
average, closed the week at 676.48, only 
nine points below its alltime peak. 


AUTOS 


The Arabian Bazaar 
(See Cover) 

The curly blond hair suggests Liberace, 
the gracefully gesturing hands Bishop 
Sheen, the aquiline nose, strong chin and 
steely blue eyes a Marshal Matt Dillon. 
But it is the voice that seizes the listener 

—especially women. Out of the TV set 
it floats. low and pleasant, friendly and 
soothing, almost hypnotic. Behind it sits 
a sharply dressed, broad-shouldered six- 
footer, flashing smiles with neon-sign reg- 
ularity and radiating a homeyness rarely 
found in homes. When the flow of words 
is finally finished, he looks straight into 
the listener's eyes and ends with a beni- 
son; “God bless you.” 


The man with the magic voice and 
manner is neither preacher, politician nor 
gunslinger—though he needs to be a good 
deal of each in his business. He is James 
Martin Moran. 42. the ebullient. aggres- 
sive and imaginative owner and _presi- 
dent of Chicago's Courtesy Motor Sales 
Inc. To Chicagoans he is known simply 
as “Jim Moran, the Courtesy Man.” 
Through hard work. hard sell and his 
TV pitches on behalf of his autos, Jim 
Moran has built his firm into the nation’s 
biggest auto dealer in business at the same 
stand and the world’s largest Ford dealer. 

He has also become something of a TV 
personality; on the air he has held his 
own with Bob Hope and Danny Thomas. 
and in one Chicago poll he outran Ed 
Sullivan and Steve Allen in popularity 
Moran's biggest assets are an honest face 
and a folksy manner that send shivers 
up and down the stitching of many a wal- 
let and purse. He is so effective that 
rival car dealers are driven to fury 
when they discover that their own rela- 
tives—even their mothers—are singing 
the praises of “that honest Mr. Moran.” 

Brogue & Braggadocious. Though 
Moran's career as a dealer has not al- 
ways encouraged a mother’s unquestion- 
ing trust, his image as “that honest Mr. 
Moran” is so firmly entrenched that 
competitors accuse him of “brainwashing” 
the public. Half Irish and half Italian- 
German, Jim Moran has a sunny dispo- 
sition and a natural liking for people— 
and for their money. To his showrooms 
from near and far he lures his prospects 
by constantly repeating and rephrasing 
his main theme: “We can save you so 
much money at Courtesy Motors.” Never 
too insistent on correct English, he may 
add: “This may sound a little bragga- 
docious. ladies and gentlemen”—and _ it 
usually is. He has even filmed his pitches 
from a hospital bed (where he informed 
his listeners that he was recovering from 
“an appectdomony”™ ), ending the show by 
blowing kisses to his wife and children 
at home. 

Moran has a well-honed staff of 94 
salesmen at his six-block complex on Chi- 
cago’s West Side, but they are only shad- 
ows of the master. He personally sells 
more than 1,000 cars a year. He has an 
amazing memory for names. can make 








total strangers feel that he has known 
them for years. He touches the common 
chord with a heavy hand, chatting with 
women about their children, with men 
about sports. He plays shamelessly on 
nationalities. If the customer is Irish, he 
puts on a brogue. If the customer is Jew- 
ish or Italian, Moran has a few phrases 
to match, and he can put on a German 
accent worthy of Erich von Stroheim. 

He also knows how to talk business. 
Last vear Courtesy Motors, which sells 
regular Fords, the top-selling compact 
Falcon.* and Renaults, Peugeots and Tri- 
umphs, sold 21.000 cars. 9.000 of them 
new and 12.000 used. Moran seems to 
shine with so much sincerity and belief 
that his cars are best (“the most gorgeous 
car you have ever seen’) that almost 
every customer feels he is getting the 
same deal that Moran would give his own 
brother—even though competitors claim 
that it is often no better than car buyers 
can get elsewhere. Moran treats such 
claims with royal disdain. “The real crux 
of the matter.” he says modestly, “is that 
there have been dealers who wanted to 
get rid of Jim Moran because his person- 
ality is so unique.” 

Shared Destiny. If Jim Moran is 
unique in many ways, he is nonetheless 
inseparable from the problems, hopes and 
destiny of the nation’s 32,000 new-car 
dealers (another 25,000 sell only used 
cars). They hold the key to how soon 
the U.S. economy will turn upward, for 
in the spring they usually sell nearly 30% 
of their new cars. This week dealers 
greeted spring's arrival with a mixture of 
hope and apprehension. Inventories still 
hovered around 1,000,000 cars; some deal- 
ers still have 1960 models to sell. 

But new-car sales in the first ten days 
of March rose 12% above the same period 
in February, though still below March of 
last year. Ford dealers for the first time 





* Which last week placed first in the Mobilgas 
Economy Run from Angeles to Chicago 
with an average of 32.68 miles a gallon, Other 
winners in their classes: Corvair Monza for four 
and six-cylinder compacts with automatic trans 
mission (29.35 m.p.g.), Buick Special for eight- 
cylinder compacts (25.09), Plymouth Savoy for 
standard-sized cars (23.15), Ford Fairlane for 
low-priced V-Ss (21.33), Chrysler Newport for 
medium-priced eights (19.9), and Cadillac for 
high-priced eights (18.93). 
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RAMBLER AMERICAN VALIANT 


FALCON 


Corvair 


Sold with lowballs, highballs and the double dip. 
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RAMBLER CLAssIC 


in 1961 sold more cars than in the same 
period a year ago, when much of the na- 
tion was hit by a severe blizzard. Ameri- 
can Motors announced record high Ram- 
bler sales for March's first ten days. For 
the first time in six months, Chrysler in- 
creased production plans, intends to turn 
out 25% more cars in March “due to 
continued improvement in retail deliver- 
ies and dealer orders.” Even the used- 
car market is improving, and prices rose 
for the fourth consecutive ten-day period. 
“Tf it stays up in March,” Ford 
Division General Manager Lee Iacocca 
“come late April I predict a strong auto- 
mobile market.” 

Economy at Any Cost. To spur the 
market, Detroit has some bright new of- 
ferings. Ford announced another new com- 
pact model, the Falcon Futura, nearly 
identical outwardly with the Falcon ex- 
cept for large hubcaps and three chevrons 
on the rear fenders, but introducing an 
opulent interior, with bucket seats, deep- 
pile carpeting and all-vinyl upholstery. 
Bucket seats seem to be the coming 
thing; first used in compacts by the 
Corvair Monza, they will soon be added 
to Ford's Comet, Chrysler's Lancer and 
the Buick Special. On April 1 Pontiac 
will introduce a third model of its com- 
pact Tempest; it is a sporty two-door, 
six-passenger coupé one-half inch lower 
than the other two Tempests. For 1962 
General Motors plans a whole rash of 
new compact convertibles. 

Detroit has a new phrase for the mood 
the U.S. car buyer is now in: the economy- 
luxury market. This apparent contradic- 
tion in terms is the discovery of Detroit's 
market research, which on past occasions 
has proved about as trustworthy as the 
used car that has presumably been driven 
only to and from church by an old lady. 
First the market researchers told Detroit 
that the nation wanted big cars with tail 
fins and plenty of spaghetti; when that 
proved not to be the case, they told the 
automakers that the nation was sick of 
big cars and wanted small. unadorned cars 
with built-in economy; now Detroit has 
discovered that Americans want economy 
all right—but are willing to pay any price 
to get it. Nearly 30% of the regular Fal- 
con's customers, for example, insist on a 
100-h.p. engine instead of the standard 
85-h.p.; 50% want white sidewalls, 68% 
want the “trim kit’—extra chrome on the 
outside. pleated nylon on the inside, etc. 
at $78 extra. 
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DEALER MorAN SELLING Car TO KENNETH & LULA Mak Forsis 
Helped by blarney, benisons and a ball of wax. 


Detroit would like to create yet another 
trend. This fall Ford will bring out two 
new cars as yet unnamed. temporarily 
called “the Canadian X” and “the Cana- 
dian Y.” They will fall between the com- 
pacts and standard cars in size and price, 
combine the roominess and utility of the 
larger cars with a smaller, compact look. 
The Canadian X will have a 115}-in. 
wheelbase v. Falcon’s 109}-in.. will be- 
come the low end of the standard Ford 
line. It will be aimed at a mass one-car 
family market, may eventually replace the 
standard Ford. The Canadian Y, with a 
1164-in. wheelbase, will probably become 
the smaller Mercury. With its eye on 
Ford, Chevrolet is also getting ready an 
in-between car to be called the Corsair 
with a wheelbase of 1og-in., but added 
sheet metal that makes it look bigger. 

Traffic Jam. All these cars will descend 
on a market in which there is such a traf- 
fic jam of nameplates and models that 
many a customer is already confused 
enough. The customer now has 17 stand- 
ard-sized cars to pick from. most of them 
with such a welter of models. motors 
options and accessories that it is possible 
to buy a Chevrolet in more than 100,000 
different combinations. And compacts are 


available in 8g models produced under 


eleven nameplates. Only the small foreign 
car has not been burgeoning; since the 
U.S. compacts were introduced, sales of 
foreign cars have taken a sharp drop. Says 
A. C,. Robbins, a Beverly Hills Chrysler- 
Plymouth dealer: “The manufacturers are 
trying to make a car for every $25 of the 
market.” 

Some dealers complain that this prolif- 
eration confuses not only the customer 
but the salesman, too. Often compacts 
with different names are remarkably simi- 
lar. General Motors’ Olds F-85 and Buick 
Special both have the same body shell 
and almost the same motor; Ford’s Fal- 
con and Comet have the same engine; the 
Chrysler Valiant and Lancer are look- 
alikes. Many dealers not only battle com- 
petitors but knock cars made by the same 
manufacturer. Dodge puts out a 
dential” booklet for Lancer salesmen 
pointing out the good features of the 
Lancer and the bad ones of the Valiant— 
though both are made by Chrysler. Sample 
comparison; “Lancer; new styling inside 
and out. Valiant; last year’s styling.” 

The Zestful Game. The wealth of car 
models—and the dearth of 
put new zest into that great American 
game: the battle of wits between car 
seller and buyer. Once the customer's main 
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interest was in car quality and dealer 
reliability, and he bargained halfheartedly. 
Today's customer is sharper, shrewder, 
better informed. He knows that dealers 
are overstocked with cars and anxious to 
sell. Detroit has egged him on with the 
great registration battle between Ford and 
Chevrolet; in the last few years dealers 
have been forced to cut profits drastically 
just to move their cars. The first question 
a buyer now asks when he walks into a 
showroom is: How much below list can 
I get it for? Result: haggling is in its 
heyday. Sighs E.C. McAllister, head of 
his own Mercury-Comet agency in Dallas: 
“It’s like an Arabian bazaar.” 

The dealer, suspected for years by buy- 
ers of having a little larceny in his heart, 


walked into a Salt Lake City showroom 
on a Saturday afternoon, was greeted by 
two customers who said: “Are you a 
salesman?"’ When he said no, one cus- 
tomer sighed, “‘There doesn't seem to be 
one’’—and both walked out. After search- 
ing the place, the newcomer finally found 
a salesman in a back room—figuring out 
a deal for a customer on a pad of paper. 

“We shopped at six auto dealers.” 
adds Cleveland Bakery Foreman W. Kelso 
Smith, “They had our name and address, 
but not one followed up with a visit. 
You'd think that the way business is, 
they'd be out fighting for it.’ Dealers 
blame a decline in the quality of sales- 
men. One Miami salesman, asked by a 
customer what kind of torque converter 
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Brad Anderson—True 


“... AND GENTLEMEN, IF OUR NEW SMALL CAR PROVES SUCCESSFUL, THEN NEXT YEAR 
WE'LL INCREASE THE HORSEPOWER, MAKE IT TWICE AS BIG, AND DOUBLE THE PRICE!" 


now complains that it is the buyer who 
cannot be trusted. Buyers shop around 
from dealer to dealer, using one man’s 
figures to whipsaw another with. “They 
stand there with one foot in the door,” 
says one aggrieved dealer, “just waiting 
to rush to the next place.” What is worse. 
say the dealers, buyers frequently quote 
fictitious offers to get a better deal. Some- 
times when trading in a car, they replace 
good tires with bad after the deal is set, 
or strip off seat covers and accessories 
before turning the car in. Chortled one 
New York car buyer who had just got 
a good price on his trade-in: “The car 
has only one trouble. Every once in a 
while, it just stops running.” 

What's Torque? But even in the ba- 
zaarlike, haggling auto market. verve and 
imagination are all too rare. “The trouble 
with the auto business.’ says Miami ex- 
Chevrolet Dealer Anthony Abraham, who 
sold his dealership this month, “is that 
nobody really sells automobiles any more. 
They sell the deal.” Many salesmen sit 
behind a desk pushing a pencil on a pad 
when they should be out pushing the 
qualities of the car. Recently a customer 
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a new car had, could only stammer: “I 
don’t know. I've only been here a couple 
of months.” 

A Drink of Water. On the other hand. 
some aggressive salesmen use so many 
tricks and traps to sell the customer— 
ranging from legitimate gamesmanship to 
downright shabby conduct—that custom- 
ers enter a showroom on guard, Sample 
unscrupulous tactics: 

@ The highball: the salesman offers an 
unrealistically high price for the custom- 
er’s trade-in, then jacks up the price of 
the new car (often with accessories) to 
cover the too-high trade-in, or backs off 
altogether. 

@ The lowball: the salesman quotes a 
rock-bottom price for the new car to win 
the customer, later hikes up the price, 
declaring that a mistake has been made 
or that the quoted price was for another 
model. 

The double dip: two salesmen work on 
a customer, pretending to be in competi- 
tion with each other. When the first sales- 
man is turned down, another moves in 
with a better deal. Later, the two split 
the commission. 








@ The bush: the salesman persuades the 
customer to sign a blank contract after he 
has agreed to certain terms, then fills in 
figures different from those agreed on, or 
adds additional costs for such fictitious 
items as delivery charge, handling costs 
and excise tax (which is already included 
in the price). The bush is illegal in some 
states. 

A variation on the bush is to fill out 
the contract at the agreed-upon figures. 
sending the customer away satisfied. Then 
the salesman calls later and informs the 
customer that a mistake has been made 
and that the car will cost more money— 
figuring that he will pay the difference 
rather than go through the whole haggle 
again. Some salesmen try to close a deal 
by insisting, “I can only get it for you 
at this price today’—though they will be 
glad to quote the same price tomorrow. 
Another salesman rushes off into the back 
room to check the new low, low price 
with his boss, but often simply goes for 
a drink of water. He comes back breath- 
less, bearing the news that his boss has 
lost his mind and agreed. 

A good salesman scorns such tricks, 
content to play on customer psychology. 
Salesmen get practice. They do not like 
to sell a man alone—they know that 
they will only have to do the job all 
over again when his wife comes in. If 
the wife comes in first, many salesmen 
try to sell her on the car's color and up- 
holstery, quoting her a price considerably 
above their rock-bottom offer. When the 
husband comes in later, they boost his 
ego by letting him force the price down, 
so he can show his mate that he is the 
sharp bargainer in the family. 

Salesmen must be wary of the husband 
who knows nothing about mechanics: the 
trick is to avoid making him look like a 
boob. To soften the customer who is un- 
decided between two makes, salesmen 
often slyly deride the competition with 
such remarks as “Did you ever notice 
its cheesy dashboard?” In the final, cru- 
cial moments of the haggle, they will 
frequently try to win the customer by 
offering to throw in a side-view mirror 
or whitewalls without charge. Salesmen 
find that men make most of the car- 
buying decisions, but let wives pick color 
and interior. A salesman knows that he 
has a man trapped when a wife stands 
back, looks fondly at a car and gurgles: 
“Isn't that cute!” 

To get the customer into the showroom 
in the first place, dealers often use “bird 
dogs"—barbers, service-station operators, 
or friends who for a fee tip them on car 
hunters. Less rewarding are “cold spears” 
—telephone contacts taken from a list 
of state auto registrations or from tele- 
phone books. 

Red Jackets—or Else. Like every big 
dealer, Chicago’s Jim Moran knows that 
the best way to build up a solid list of 
customers is to become a pillar of the 
community—and a solid pillar he is. “If 
a dealer isn’t interested in his communi- 
ty,” says Moran, “then he’s a poor busi- 
nessman. I think that any place I go, I 
am an ambassador of Courtesy Motors.” 
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Moran belongs to many charitable, 
civic and religious groups. is a prominent 
Roman Catholic layman. He coaches a 
Little League team that last season won 
a district championship. has run several 
TV talkathons for charity. If an orphan- 
age burned down, chances are that it 
would be Jim Moran, the Courtesy Man. 
who would start a drive to rebuild it— 
and chip in conspicuously himself. He is 
beloved by the clergy for his contribu- 
tions and for giving them what is gen- 
erally known as “the clergyman’s dis- 
count,” i.e., cars at cost. He sponsors an 
annual Lake Michigan endurance swim, 
spends $1,000,000 a year on advertising. 

Once all this hoopla gets the customer 
in, Moran makes it hard for him to leave 
without a car. His salesmen are among 
the most anxious, aggressive and articu- 
late in the Chicago area. They begin in 
low key, but they breathe harder, talk 
faster and bargain more shrewdly as the 
moment of truth approaches. Not even 
a peddler steps in their door without 
leaving his name and address, later get- 
ting a tenacious and thorough follow-up. 
Moran forces his salesmen to wear ma- 
roon jackets, and some have quit rather 
than do so (chuckles Moran: “They'd 
give anything to get out of those red 


jackets”). He usually fires any salesman 
who cannot consistently make $250 a 
week in commissions, but just being 


around Moran seems to endow most of 
them with a profitable touch of blarney. 
A customer recently mentioned his wife's 
name to a Moran salesman in the course 
of looking at a car. “Helen!” cried the 
salesman rapturously, “That's the dearest 
name in all the world to me because that 
happens to be the name of my wife.” 
"There's the Monster.'’ Moran—whose 
own wife is Arline—lives in a sprawling, 
nine-room ranch house in Lincolnwood, a 
Chicago suburb, with Arline and the three 
children (two girls. a boy). He has three 





Danny THomas & Moran 
Liberace and Bishop Sheen in one. 
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motorboats, a summer home in the coun- 
try and a winter home in Florida, and a 
30-ft. by 60-ft. swimming pool that he 
shares with youngsters once a week, hiring 
a lifeguard to watch over them. He likes 
to watch himself on one of his six TV sets, 
greets his twice-weekly taped appearance 
with “There’s the monster.” 

After a scant breakfast, Moran drives 
to his office in his four-door hardtop Ford 
Galaxie. riffles through the mail on his 
12-ft. desk. then begins his daily tour of 
his auto empire. He pops into the new- 
car showroom, opening new-car doors to 
make sure the interior is clean, checks to 
see how sales are going. In the service 
department. he leafs through service or- 
ders to see if there is any pattern of com- 
plaints that suggest a weakness in a new 
car. He even drops into the repair waiting 
room. applying his sunny personality and 
speeding up someone who has an appoint- 
ment with the dentist. Says Moran: 
“There's a million things that nobody 
asks about but me.” Moran, who neither 
smokes nor drinks, keeps in top shape by 
leaving the office every day at 2 p.m. for 
a half-hour. 44-lap swim at the Illinois 
Athletic Club. 

He draws a $150,000 salary from Cour- 
tesy Motors, but that is not all he makes. 
“If you're in the automobile business to- 
day.” he says. “and your only profit is 
in selling new cars, you aren't going to 
make money. You have to be in insurance 
financing, the whole ball of wax.’ He owns 
Grand Insurance Corp., Grand Accept- 
ance Corp., a finance company that will 
handle one-third of Courtesy’s financing 
by year’s end. and Grand Finance Corp.. 
a small loan company. He also runs Cour- 
tesy Lease-Save Plan Inc.. which rents 
out about 1.200 cars and trucks, took in 
$1.300.000 in 1960. From these corpora- 
tions Moran draws another $24.000 a year. 

Life to 30 Days. Jim Moran got into 
business when he was only eight, selling 
soda pop to Sunday baseball crowds near 
his home in Chicago's Rogers Park neigh- 
borhood. When his father died in the De- 
pression, the twelve-year-old boy took a 
paper route and an after-school job in a 
service station to help his mother and 
sister pay the bills. He never got to college. 
Fascinated by cars, he got a job in a 
service station soon after graduation from 
high school. Within a few years he had his 
own service station, beating customers 
to the pump with a big hello. Drafted in 
World War II. he got out of the Army 
with a medical discharge in 1943 (an 
irthritic condition) and, taking advantage 
of the car shortage. set up a used-car lot. 

He bought a Ford dealership in 1945 
from a dealer going out of business, but 
Ford gave the lucrative franchise to some- 
one else. Moran shopped around until he 
got Hudson to take him on as a dealer, 
shifted to a better location, and called 
his new firm Courtesy Motors. Moran 
went on TV with other Hudson dealers 
jointly sponsoring a wrestling match. He 
made such a hit that he took over the 
sponsorship and announced his own com- 
mercials. After that came a TV variety 
show of his own, a barn dance and late 
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movies. with Moran making his pitches at 
intermissions. Before long he was Hud- 
son's No. 1 U.S. dealer. selling more than 
10% of the factory's production. 

Moran's eager-beaverness got him into 
trouble. When he began offering a “life- 
time guarantee” against defective parts in 
his cars, customers complained that he 
met their objections by insisting that 
parts were worn by age rather than de- 
fective. His salesmen were also accused 
of “bushing.” Complaints piled up in a 
thick file at the Chicago Better Business 
Bureau. In 1954 Chicago's other Hudson 
dealers brought an antitrust suit against 
both Moran and Hudson. charging that 
Moran got his cars from the factory at a 
favored price. Moran denied the charges 
but the factory made a cash settlement 
out of court. 

When Moran saw that Hudson and its 
backward styling were about to go under, 
he switched to Ford—which was now glad 
to welcome him. In his first month with 
Ford, he sold an astounding So4 new 
cars. His reputation also took a turn for 
the better. He revised his advertising 
shrank his lifetime guarantee to a more 
realistic 30 days. Complaints to the Better 
Business Bureau have steadily dwindled, 
last year totaled only 25. 

Dog Drivers? Courtesy Motors’ sales 
have risen every year since Moran went 
with Ford except recession 1958, reached 
a new record of $41 million last year. 
But the company’s net earnings were only 
a meek $117,000. down 55% —reflecting 
the narrow profit margin a dealer has in 
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Dividends for Sale! 


. but our brand new booklet about them is free. 


In it we've listed 998 common stocks that have paid dividends each 


year for at least 25 years... 
for more than a century! 


most of them for closer to 50 — and some 


Naturally, these dividends vary, and the yields range from a little 


less than 1% 


all the way up to 11.3% 


. But on the 


average, you could expect a return of about 4% on 
money invested in these securities at recent prices. 


Of course, as the booklet points out, continuous 
dividends alone don’t make any stock a good 


investment. 


But they do demonstrate the comparative 
strength of these 998 companies through war 


and peace... 


through good times and bad. 


If you'd like to have a list of these 998 stocks 
together with their recent prices and yields, just 


ask for our booklet called “DIVIDENDS.” 
And if you'd like our help in deciding which 


ones are the best to buy in your situation, why 
just ask for that, too, In either case, there’s no charge, no obligation. 


Simply address — 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange and other principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, 
140 offices in U.S., 





WHY WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
LIVE BETTER 


By a Subscriber 


I work in a large city. Over a period 
of time I noticed that men who read 
The Wall Street Journal are better 
dressed, drive better cars, have better 
homes, and eat in better restaurants. 

I said to myself, “Which came first, 
the hen or the egg? Do they read The 
Journal because they have more money, 
or do they have more money because 
they read The Journal?” 

I started asking discreet questions. 
I found that men who are well off have to 
have the information in The Journal. 
And average fellows like me can win 
advancement and increased incomes by 
reading The Journal. 

This story is typical. 


The Journal is 
a wondertul aid to men making $7,500 


to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
trom coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 9 TM 3-24 
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15 min. to downtown Los Angeles, 
convenient to business and amusements 
Heated pool 

Family Plan—children under 14 free 
in room with adult 

Air-conditioned comfort 

Superb dining in the poolside Crystal 
Room; dancing in the Ship Room 

@ Free parking convenience 


For Reservations confirmed free by 4-second 
RESERVATRON, call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel or reservation office. 
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today’s shopper's market. In 1960 the 
average dealer's pretax profit margin was 
only .5%—the second worst year of the 
last ten. Dealers averaged $22 profit on 
each new car sold. One Feat: dealer fail- 
ures are up 439%. Last week Denver's Bob 
Jones Skyland Ford Inc., once one of the 
biggest U.S. Ford dealers, closed its doors, 
and Cicero. Ill.’s Sterling-Harris Ford 
Agency faced bankruptcy proceedings. 

Many dealers complain bitterly that 
Detroit has overproduced both in variety 
of models and cars, forced them to take 
more cars than they need so that the 
giants can outsell their competitors. Deal- 
ers point to their own slim earnings and 
to General Motors’ 8% net profit last 
year. “When it became apparent we were 
in trouble,” complains Denver's Bob 
Jones, “I went to the Ford people and 
tried to pull this dealership down to 75 
units a month. But they said no, that I 
had to sell 160 new cars and 4o trucks 
each month. They are going to have to 
teach cats and dogs to drive to ever sell 
the number of cars they want to produce 
and push out on dealers.’’ Nonetheless, 
counters Ford's Lee Iacocca, “the dealers 
are the first to acclaim you for coming 
out with new models.” 

Jim Moran says that he takes only as 
many cars as he wants, adds that dealers 
have to be firm with Detroit to keep from 
being overloaded. He also thinks many 
dealers too rigid on prices. “If they can't 
sell a car for a $300 or $400 profit,”’ he 
says, “they won't sell it. If we can only 
sell a car for $50 profit this month, we 
have to sell it for $50 profit. Maybe next 
month we'll have to take $40. Maybe the 
month after that it will be $100. We have 
to take what the market will bring.’’ Mo- 
ran sniffs at dealers who want a factory- 
fixed fair-price arrangement: “A lot of 


| dealers are sitting around waiting to be 
| legislated into making a living.” 


Poor Service. Many dealers insist that 
customers make a mistake by shopping 
around in search of a rock-bottom price; 
they say that if the customer does not 
buy from his local dealer, he cannot ex- 
pect to get good service from him later. 
But buyers answer that service is too often 
lip service. fancy slogans, a brusque shop 
steward and an_ indifferent mechanic. 
Many a big-city buyer has had such poor 
experiences with dealer service that he 
prefers to take his car to the corner service 
station or even to drive to a small town, 
where the service is usually better. 

“Let's face it,” says Sales Manager Joe 
Bensley of Los Angeles’ Bruin Motor Co., 
“service in most places is lousy.” Bensley 
—who is known for good service—and 
other dealers blame the factory, complain 
that Detroit inspects only one in ten cars, 
sends dealers cars that take two or three 
days to get into shape, gives them an in- 
sufficient allowance to do the job. “The 
dealer just can't do it in a volume busi- 
ness,” says Bensley. “He has to push out 
cars as fast as he can. The customer finds 
all kinds of things wrong with the car, 
and tries to get them fixed. The dealer 
either won't listen or wants to charge for 
things that should have been fixed right 
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The scope of 
communication is 
limited only to the 
horizons of your own 
activity. It is your servant. 
Well liveried, it can go about 
the city or the world, impressing 
everyone with the high station of its 
house. Or, it can be but a shabby lackey, 
reflecting poorly wherever it is sent. © As your 
scope of communication broadens, it becomes 


AS cay 


CLEAN, CAREFUL, CRITICAL, COLORFUL, CRISP, CLEAR 


increasingly prudent to plan with your printer, 
whose most valuable skill is to interpret your 
corporate character. For this important 
purpose, we believe you will find that he 
prefers Nekoosa Papers—the papers 
of person-to-person communication. 


© 


CALLS FOR OAK PAPERS 


for every business need « for many converting operations «+ for special industrial requirements 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY « Port Edwards, Wisconsin © Mills of Port Edwards and Nekoosa, Wisconsin, and Potsdam, New York 








Gen. Forrest recalls how he" got thar fust with the most” 


Explaining a campaign, Forrest coined this famous phrase in a reminiscent evening with Gen. Morgan and Basil Duke 


Betore parting, a toast with Old Crow would be in order. Duke esteemed this bourbon “the most 


famous in Kentucky” and Morgan called it ‘as good as ever went down your throat 
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AMERICA’S MOST 





PREFERRED BOURBON 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY 





Light: Mild: 86 Proof Kentucky Bourbon 


Bourbon is more than America’s best-liked whiskey. It is 
America’s contribution to the liquors of the world. And leading 
all the light, mild bourbons of Kentucky in taste and in 


preference is 126-year old Old Crow. For sheer perfection, try it. 


“Sf. Ly {, ‘ : 97) <i 
Whe “Greatesd Same tn $ourbon 
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CoO., FRANKFORT, KY, DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS 
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before the car was sold. The customer has 
been hooked once, but he'll never buy the 
same car Other dealers blame their 
troubles on the difficulty of getting 
mechanics (“Everyone wants his kid to 
go to college and not work in a garage”); 
still others complain that Detroit’s war- 
ranty 





gain, 


good 


allowance on new cars is often not 
enough to cover the repairs that the cus- 
tor 





expects. 

On the Carpet. Jim Moran believes 
that service is the dealer's own responsi- 
This is an area.” he 


bility. says, “that 


uto dealers have ignored 





many tor some 
time—and it is the only way you can get 
repeat business in this competitive mar 
ket. After each car is sold. Moran sends 
a form letter to the buyer inviting him to 
report on his service. He assigns a service 
super ntendent for eack new I calls 
him on the carpet—and sometimes fires 


him—if too many things go v 


rong. 

















Moran believes that many dealers also 
neglect the potential of a used-car opera 
tion; his brings him in 51.5°% of his gross 
profits. “Any new-car dealer who isn’t in 
the used-car business,” he says, “will not 
continue to be in operation. You cannot 
sell a new car unless you buy the old car. 
he key to the business is being ible to 
sell the used car.’ He reconditions used 
cars IN a@ 40,000-sq.-ft., $500.0 plant 
that he grandly calls “the Courtesy Con- 
ditioning Assembly Line.” Profits are big 
ger on the used cars; since each one is 


different, buyers cannot shop around and 
compare price, 

Merely a Fad? As Ford's biggest 
tomer, Jim Moran takes a vital interest 
in the company’s plans—but 
of independent mind. He 
trend to luxury compacts 


cus 


he is a 





in 
thinks that the 


combined with 








a trend to greater power, may eventually 
cause the compact to grow up again 
into a bigger, more comfortable car. He 


considers present compacts—including his 
Falcon—transient fads that 


win not much than 


hot-selling 


will probably more 





LoCKHEED’sS 575-M.P.H. ( 
To close the lag, a 
share of the market. 
s dealers ought to be 


their present | 
Moran thi 


sulted when automakers are planning new 








con- 


models. “If I have $4,000,000 invested 
in my company,” he says, “then I should 
be invited to see what I'm going to 








have to ‘ 

For Detroit, the proliferation of new 
cars is a form of gambling. by which auto 
makers hope to hit on a widely accepted 





it they can produce in h 
ibling them to drop weaker 
lines. Weaker dealers, too, are on the way 


ideal” car 








quantities, en 





out. Car dealers have decreased from 
$7,000 in 1951 to the present 3 

ind even dealers themselves think there 
ire still too many. They expect that there 
will be fewer dealers and more big “super- 
market” dealers, carrying the full range of 








cars for the manufacturer. In such a mar- 
ket there will be plenty of business and 
profit—for those who survive. 


TIME CLOCK 





U.S. GOLD STOCKS ROSE for the 
first time since July 1959. The $11 
million increase in the week ended 
March 15 was the greatest gain since 
December 1958. 


GOVERNMENT SUIT was filed by 
Justice Department and TVA against 
five of the 29 U.S. electrical com- 
panies convicted of price fixing. 
Damages and penalties could hit $12 
million, First job casualty among the 
seven executives sentenced to 30-day 
jail terms was G.E. Vice President 





William S. Ginn, who resigned his 
$125,000 post as manager of G.E.’s 
turbine division, because “current 


circumstances severely limited my ef- 
fectiveness in my present position.” 


FLORIDA-CALIFORNIA air routes 
were awarded to National and Delta 
airlines. They were the last of the 
choice routes CAB had to hand out. 
National will fly from Miami to San 


—— 
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Francisco and Los Angeles, Delta 
from Jacksonville and Orlando via 
Atlanta to the West Coast cities. 


FASTEST PAIN RELIEF CLAIMS 
of Anacin, Bufferin, St. Joseph and 
Bayer aspirin that boom unceasingly 
at TV viewers are false advertising, 
FTC charges. “There is no signifi- 
cant difference in the rate of speed,” 
says FTC. FTC says Anacin tablets 
neither “relax tension” nor “help ov- 
ercome depression” as advertised. 


HOWARD JOHNSON STOCK will 
be sold to public for the first time, 
at a price to be set later. Founder 
Howard D. Johnson and his family 
will sell 660,000 shares (30% interest) 
in the company, which operates 275 
restaurants, licenses 340 more, plus 
88 motels, and sells frozen and pack- 
aged foods. Last year the company 
Srossed $96.8 million, netted $3.7 mil- 
lion or $1.69 per share. 








ARGO PLANE FoR Arr Force (SKETCH) 
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AVIATION 
Jet-Age Hercules 


The U.S. Air Force, whose jet bombers 
travel at 650-plus speeds, has long had 
one big problem: its cargo-carrying and 
military airlift planes traveled o 





is fast, were chiefly propeller plan 
week the Air took a $1 
step to develop a cargo-carrying jet air 
fleet. From Lockheed Aircraft it 
1 new 575-m.p.h. cargo-carrying jet, the 
Hercule SOR Lockheed 
won the contract over the competition of 
Douglas and Convair 

deliver the first plane by late 1963. All 
told, the Air Force more than 
100 planes. 


The belly of 


Force 


ordered 





Super 


Boeing 





expects to 
will 


get 


the high-wing jet will be 


only 50 in. above the ground, so that 
trucks can easily be driven through its 
large tail door into its air-conditioned 


the 
engines 


pressurized cargo hold. Power from 
four Pratt & Whitney turbofan 
will be great enough to lift the plane off 
6,000-ft. with a 
making it possible to fly in 





50,000-lb. load 
and 


runways 
out of 


fields all over the world. It will fly the 
Atlantic with a 6 Ib. load, the v 
Pacific with a o0o-lb. load. The | 








will be built at Lockheed’s Marietta, Ga. 
plant where the workforce had been cut 
in half to 10 in the last three years 
and was going lower. Now, at least, it 
will slip no further. 






The Air Force went to great | 
keep news of its choice from leaking. 





even the ten members of the selection 
board knew how each other had voted. 
The orders were written in longhand to 


prevent a stenographer from seeing them 








ahead of time. Result: Wall Street was 
taken completely by surprise. Lockheed 
stock jumped § s in one day. In- 
vestors knew besides the military 





contract. commercial airlines will prob- 


ably order the pl for their cargo serv- 
as they did when Boeing devel- 


jet from its Air 


ines 
ice just 


oped its 707 


Force KC-1 


passenger 


35 tanker. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Sékou Touré, 39, neutralist, 
NEW _ ISSUE March 10, 1961 left-leaning President of Guinea, and An- 
-— — | drée Touré, 30. his second wife: their first 
child, a son; in Conakry. 








This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus 


Apco Oil Corporation 


Married. Mary Clark Rockefeller, 22, 








$10,072,300 | | daughter of New York Governor Nelson 

5%% Subordinated Debentures, Due April 1, 1981 | | Rockefeller. great-granddaughter of the 

| | | original John D.; and William Justice 
503,615 Shares Strawbridge Jr.. 24, descendant of one of 


| Philadelphia's first families ( Strawbridge 
& Clothier department store), now on 
| ss ss ee ee ee ee active duty as an ensign in the U.S. Naval 
The Company is offering to the holders of Class A Stock and Class B Stock of Union Texas Natural Gas Cor ORI pe Re as a 
| poration of record at 3:30 P.M. Eastern Jard Time on March §, 1961, 100,723 Units (each consisting of Reserve; in New York City. 
i a $100 Debenture to be issued at par an f 4 be issued at $10 per share) pursuant 
to transferable Subscription Warrants Rights ase one Unit for each 70 shares of Class A 
Stock and/or Class B Stock of Union Texas Natural Ga id of record en the record dat 
subject to the conditions and on the terms set forth in the * Debentures Comm k 
will not be separately transferable until March 30, 196 late as the Company may fix. The 
|} Subscription Rights expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, March 23, 1961 


Common Stock 
($1 Par Value) 





Married. Sir Laurence Olivier. 53; and 
Joan Plowright, 31, dark-eyed English ac- 
tress; he for the third time, she for the 
second; in Wilton, Conn. 






non 








| The Underwriters have severally agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purchase from the Company at the 
Subscription Price, the Units being offered which are not issued upon the exercise of Rights and such Units 
may be reoffered by the Underwriters Married. James Ramsey Ullman. 53, 
a ee | | bestselling author-adventurer whose nov- 
Subscription Price $150 per Unit els explored the tops of mountains (The 
White Tower) and the depths of jungles 
| (River of the Sun); and Marian B. Mc- 
| Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the several Underwriters, Cown, 48, a fund-raising publicist; he for 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State the third time. she for the second: in 
| New York City. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. Marriage Revealed. Pablo Picasso, 79; 
; ses and Jacqueline Roque, 35, his model; 
|| Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. | | — oth for the second time: in Vallauris on 
| | Glore, Forgan &Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley &Co. the French Riviera, March 2 (see Art). 
lacorpor sted 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Divorced. Roger Vadim (real name: 
|  aehaecs ’ | Roger Vadim Plemiannikov), 33, French 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Stone & WebsterSecuritiesCorporation || fiJm writer-producer who revealed the 
Wextheiin& Go, White, Weld & Co. | natural gifts of his first wife, Brigitte 


| lsonpienensd | Bardot, to the world; and Danish Cine- 
| | mactress Annette Stroyberg. 24; after 24 
[SS — — ——S—= years of marriage. one child, and one film 
(Dangerous Affairs) that was barred from 
export by the French government because 
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Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois reporters around the world. who in 1947 denounced her brother, Ger- 


hart Eisler, as a top Kremlin agent in the 
U.S. and in 1948 wrote the scholarly anti- 
Communist Stalin and German Commu- 
nism; of a heart attack; in Paris. 





Died. Isaac Frederick Marcosson, 83, 
tireless, traveling journalist, who scarcely 
missed a world maker or a world shaker 
while logging more than 250,000 miles 
from 1907 to 1936 as correspondent for 
the Saturday Evening Post; of a stroke; 
in New York City. Marcosson wrote some 
30 books, including David Graham Phi!- 
lips and His Times, a 1932 biography of 
the muckraking reporter who was shot 
down in torr while strolling in Manhat- 
tan’s Gramercy Park by a crazed violinist 
who imagined that Phillips had defamed 
his sister in print. Marcosson was a friend 
of Phillips and the “tried and loyal 
friend” of Phillips’ sister, who in 1932 left 
Imported by National Dist. Products Co., N.Y. Sole U.S. Distrs. Blended Scotch Whisky. 86.8 Proof. the author $729,286 in her will. 
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$.0.S. FROM EGYPT AND THE SUDAN: When the 
new Aswan Dam on the Nile River is completed, 
many of early civilization’s priceless monuments may 
disappear forever under a man-made lake. 

Nine pages of full-color photographs show you some of 
the treasures that will be lost unless a 

$75 million emergency salvage program succeeds, 
ROUGHING IT: Queen Elizabeth’s recent tiger hunt 

in Nepal involved 305 elephants, a caterer with 

48 tons of food and equipment, even an “instant” 
tiger. Lire Correspondent Ruth Lynam describes the 
royal proceedings, and four pages of full-color 
photographs show you excitement of the actual hunt. 
FAMOUS SONS: Part II in a penetrating series on the 
Irish in America includes an album of well-known 
Irish-Americans, from the Revolution to the present, who 
have won a lasting place in our nation’s history. 

BIG FIGHT: With three knockdowns in the first 
round—and one more to come—last week’s Johansson- 
Patterson fight was one of the roughest heavyweight 
matches in history. Lire’s up-front cameras 

caught all the action and thrills of a bruising bout. 
ALSO IN THIS WEEK’S ISSUE: You'll see tap dancer 
Eleanor Powell, still trim at 48, making a smash 
come-back at a Las Vegas nightclub; preview the new 
“sensible” shoes for women, with heels as big 

around as quarters; and enjoy an interpretation by the 


Baird marionettes of the Paar-Sullivan TV feud. 


OUT TODAY 





BOOKS 





The Rewards of Vice 


“Tt should be the duty of book juries 
to reward the all-out professional author 
and not to dig around and rescue a writer 
from obscurity,” said Novelist John 
O'Hara a few years ago. “I don't believe 
that there are better writers than Heming- 
way, Faulkner, Cozzens, and me pining 
away in Brown County, Indiana, or in an 
espresso joint on Third Street, or on the 
faculty of East South Dakota A. & M.” 

Last week, U.S. book publishers took 
cognizance of O'Hara's benediction for 
professionalism and tapped three veteran 
writers for the $1,000 National Book 
Awards. Honored were Novelist Conrad 
Richter, 70, for his tenth novel, The Wa- 
ters of Kronos (Time, April 18, 1960), 
an old man’s fevered attempt to distill 
the lessons of his forgotten youth; Jour- 
nalist William L. Shirer, 57, for his mas- 
sive (1,245 pp.) study of Hitler’s Ger- 
many, The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reick (Time, Oct. 17); and Poet Ran- 
dall Jarrell, 46, for his eighth book, The 
Woman at the Washington Zoo. 

Of the three winners, fiercely bearded 
Randall Jarrell commanded the most in- 
terest, partly because of his views on the 
poet’s role in the world. He delights in 
being called—by reviewers “whose sleep 
I have troubled’’—a poet “who has never 
learned how to write poetry.” Forsaking 
deliberate obscurity, he dissects the ter- 
rifying emptiness of contemporary life in 
sharply observant verse that is salted with 
wit. In his prizewinning volume of 19 
poems (there are also twelve translations 
from the German of Goethe, Rilke and 
others ), he is more chronicler than partic- 
ipant, mainly exploring the grey world of 
loneliness and near despair through the 
eyes of women. “You see what I am,” 
cries the anguished heroine of the title 
poem. “Change me, change me.” 

. . « this print of mine, that has kept 

its color 

Alive through so many cleanings; this 

dull null 

Navy I wear to work, and wear from 

work, and so 

To my bed, so to my grave, with no 

Complaints, no comment: neither from 

my chief, 

The Deputy Chief Assistant, nor his 

chief— 

Only I complain. 

Jarrell’s women are nature’s betrayed, sul- 
len spectators at the passing parade. Only 
in the fleeting world of fantasy do they 
find escape. 

Safe from all the nightmares 

One comes awake in the world, she 

sleeps. 

She sleeps in sunlight, surrounded by 

many dreams 

Or dreams of dreams, all good—how 

can a dream be bad 

If it keeps one asleep? 

In the past, Jarrell has often jousted 
with the U.S. public over its “unusual 
relationship to the poet. To most of us, 
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verse is so uncongenial, so exhaustingly 
artificial, that I have often thought that 
a man could make his fortune by entirely 
eliminating from our culture verse of any 
kind. In the end, there would be no more 
poems, only prose translations.’’ Thus 

Early to bed, early to rise 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise. 
would be changed to 

Which sibling is the well-adjusted sib- 

ling? 

The one that gets its sleep. 

At the Book Award ceremony, Jarrell 
likened the public’s inability to under- 
stand poetry to its bewilderment at the 
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razzle-dazzle’ of professional football. 
“Take Johnny Unitas, quarterback of the 
Baltimore Colts,” said Jarrell. “Only a 
few people up in the stands understand 
what he is doing. Most of them have 
only seen a few games. If he played it so 
that everybody could understand it, he 
wouldn't last long in that league. Same 
with poets. People have real trouble with 
poetry in our time because they have so 
little practice.” 

To bring the public closer to poetry, 
Jarrell offered a sly suggestion. “It is 
customary for poets to recommend poetry 
to you, and to beg you to read it as much 
as you ought, instead of as little as you 
do. But perhaps it is a mistake to keep 


telling people that poetry is a good thing 
after all, one they really ought to like 
better; tell them about money, even, and 
they will finally start thinking something 
is wrong with it. Perhaps instead of rec- 
ommending poetry as a virtue, poets 
should warn you against it as a vice. We 
say that virtue is its own reward, but 
we all know vice is its own reward, and 
know it too well ever to need to say so.” 


Last Fling 


Heaven Has No Favorites (302 pp.}— 


Erich Maria Remarque — Harcourt, 
Brace & World ($4.50). 


Ever since All Quiet on the Western 
Front, Erich Maria Remarque, 63, has 
probably made more out of death than 
the most fashionable undertakers. Moon- 
ing about death allows the author to pseu- 
do-philosophize world-wearily on man’s 
transitory state, enhances the characters’ 
sense of the wonder of life, and gives a 
love affair the tang of teary urgency. 
Lillian and Clerfayte, the leading charac- 
ters of his latest novel, have that kind of 
tangy affair. Lillian is a 24-year-old tu- 
berculous patient in a Swiss Alpine sani- 
torium, and her X rays give her a possible 
year to live; Clerfayte is a middle-aging 
(40) racing driver with an addiction to 
danger and drink. 

Their great, last-fling romance is unin- 
tentionally amusing since the high spots 
all seem to be haute couture and haute 
cuisine. She orders a batch of gowns from 
Balenciaga. He orders Dom Perignon 
1934 and Chateau Lafite 1937 and takes 
her to dinner at Le Grand Vefour in Paris 
and other three-star restaurants in the 
Guide Michelin. When they look up from 
the menus, the lovers philosophize, ques- 
tion-and-answer fashion. She: “What are 
we, the bulls or the matadors?” He: “Al- 
ways the bulls. But we think we're the 
matadors.”’ As the lovers’ time together 
grows short, the handkerchief scenes mul- 
tiply, but Author Remarque coolly keeps 
his eye on the stop watch. 

The novel is not merely a sentimental 
binge. Paris, Venice and the Riviera shim- 
mer before the reader's eye like mirages 
evoked by Remarque’s lovingly descrip- 
tive touch. And he has more than a trace 
of the gift that Cyril Connolly once noted 
in Hemingway of “saturating his books 
with the memory of physical pleasure, 
with sunshine and salt water, with food, 
wine and making love, and with the re- 
morse which is the shadow of that sun.” 
The trouble is that Remarque’s sun is too 
often in eclipse. 


A Poet & an Otter 


Ring oF Bright Water (211 pp.J— 
Gavin Maxwel/—Dutton ($5). 


Pets? Poet Gavin Maxwell, grandson 
of famed Natural Historian Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, has investigated them all: a le- 
mur, a bush baby, a wildcat, a rail, five 
wild geese, a dozen tropical birds, a goat 
that jumped on the kitchen table, and a 
cow that strolled upstairs one day and al- 
most gave birth on the landing. Otters, he 
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proclaims in this lyric celebration of the 
beast he loved the best and of the wild 
Scottish coast they romped along to- 
gether, are the greatest. 

A member of the musteline family 
(mink, marten, mongoose, badger, wea- 
sel, skunk), the otter is essentially ‘a big 
water weasel’—most northern breeds 
reach the size of a spaniel, but some in 
South America grow as big as a seal. He 
looks like a giant, furry snail. He swims as 
a swallow flies, all liquid grace. He runs 
like something squeezed out of a tube, and 
whenever he sits down he looks like a six- 
year-old girl in her mother’s fur coat—in 
some species his hide is so loose that it 
hangs down in folds and even spreads out 
on the ground around him. He is almost 
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as tractable as a dog, certainly more in- 
genious and inventive. He is violently 
affectionate, independent, mischievous, 
curious—and naturally housebroken. 

Zippers & Fireplugs. Mijbil, the hero 
of this book, was about as ottery as an 
otter can get. Author Maxwell picked him 
up as a pup in the swamp country of Iraq 

-unaware at the time that in finding a 
pet he had also discovered a new sub- 
species ( Lutrogale perspicillata maxwelli). 
Mij was a clever little rascal. The first 
time he saw a water tap he turned it on in 
a matter of seconds, and the first time he 
saw a zipper—zing! it was open before 
Maxwell could lift a finger. He quick- 
ly learned to trot around London on 
a leash, sniff at fireplugs, untie the tight- 
est knot with his teeth, and sleep on his 
back with his arms outside the covers 
just as his master did. And whenever 
Maxwell overslept, Mij darted beneath 
the covers, ripped them loose and stole 
the pillow. 

Almost anything Mij got his paws on he 
put in his mouth. He once chewed up a 
razor blade in his powerful, crab-cracking 
jaws, seemed to suffer no ill effects. In the 
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country he liked to sneak up behind a 
cow, take a snap at her tail and sit grin- 
ning as she furiously kicked up her heels. 
He also displayed a peculiar passion for 
nipping every ear lobe that came within 
his appallingly elastic range. And once, 
when Maxwell tried to take an eel away 
from him, Mij effortlessly bit clean 
through his hand. “He let go almost in the 
same instant and rolled on his back 
squirming with apology.” 

Eclairs & Aquabesques. There are al- 
most innumerable opportunities in this 
story for a writer to turn cute, but Author 
Maxwell resists the temptation. He writes 
about animals and nature as well as any- 
one in the field, and he is never cloying 
when he describes how Mij toused like a 
dog with his favorite rubber éclair, lay 
endlessly on his back juggling anything 
that came to paw, or hid underneath the 
rug and then leaped out like a tiger on the 
first passer-by. 

Nothing could touch Mij in the water 
as he soared, a fish tucked tight in either 
armpit, through infinitely intricate aqua- 
besques; but on land he was much more 
vulnerable. He met his end being bludg- 
eoned to death by a bloodthirsty truck 
driver who took advantage of his tame, 
trusting nature. Writes Author Maxwell, 
with emotions of pain and rage that the 
reader cannot help but share: “I became 
fonder of him than of almost any human 
being, and to write in the past tense makes 
me feel desolate . . . I hope he was killed 
quickly, but I wish he had had one chance 
to use his teeth.” 


Sculptorama 


THe AGONY AND THE Ecstasy (664 
pp.}—/rving Stone—Doubleday ($5.95). 


This book is written in blurbese, the 
language of record jackets, movie pre- 
views of coming attractions, and fiction- 
alized biographies. Blurbese is prose with 
a glandular condition, but it often pays 
better than literature, as Author Irving 
Stone found out with such bestsellers as 
Lust for Life (Vincent Van Gogh), The 
President’s Lady (Rachel Jackson) and 
Love Is Eternal (Mary Todd Lincoln), 
In the present fictionalized life of Mi- 
chelangelo Buonarroti, Author Stone has 
transcended himself; The Agony and the 
Ecstasy raises blurbese to blurbissimo. 

For the most part, Stone, who “studied 
quarries at close range” and learned how 
to carve marble for this novel, relies on 
his “research material, comprising some 
§.000 typewritten pages.”’ Out of this 
emerges the standard portrait of the boy 
who lost his mother at six and found his 
vocation before his teens. There is the 
taunt (“Big man, big wind”) by the small 
Michelangelo to a large fellow artist that 
cost the hero a smashed nose and lifelong 
disfigurement. There is the early patron- 
age and early death of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
(“Il Magnifico”). There are the later 
duels of wills (with Pope Julius IL) and 
skills (with Da Vinci, Bramante, Raph- 
ael). There is the unmarried Michelange- 
lo’s dutiful, lifelong support of his broth- 
ers and of a father who believed that 





“working with his hands” was beneath a 
Buonarroti’s dignity. Michelangelo's pos- 
sible homosexuality, an iffy question for 
any biographer, is skirted by Author 
Stone, but he fleetingly pursues the theory 
that Michelangelo combined the Greek 
pagan ideal of beauty with a profoundly 
Christian spirit. This will convince only 
those who find something specifically 
Christian in Michelangelo’s works. It is 
equally possible to argue that the god of 
the Sistine Chapel comes from Olympus 
and that the finger he reaches out to 
Adam is a linking of minds between Ren- 
aissance man and his humanist Greek 
forebears across the medieval abyss. 
Such questions, of course, pale beside 
blurbissimo writing. This is Michelangelo 


NOVELIST STONE 
Prose with a glandular condition. 


painting the figures of the Sistine Chapel 
ceiling: “Each one had to be pushed out 
of his artistic womb, pushed out by his 
own inarticulate frenzied force. He must 
gather within himself his galvanic might 
his burgeoning seed must be generated 
each day anew within his vitals, hurtled 
into space, projected onto the ceiling, 
given life everlasting. Though he was cre- 
ating God the Father, he himself was God 
the Mother. . . on his lonely truckle bed 
high in the heavens, going through par- 
turition to deliver a race of immortals.” 
Out of tons of this quarried prose rises 


The Agony and the Ecstasy—a kind of 
sculptorama fashioned with a_ slipped 
chisel. 


Short Notices 

THe TAtent Scout, by Romain Gary 
(209 pp.; Harper; $3.75), is a potboiler 
with a difference. The difference is the 
devil. Not that he ever appears, but he 
is at the heart of a readable but con- 
trived political allegory which talented 
Novelist Gary (The Roots of Heaven, 
Lady L) could have written only in a 
state of boredom, Gary’s Faust is José, 
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a South American adventurer who figures 
that if he is bad enough, the devil will 
see that he makes good. Relatively ordi- 
Nary vices (pimping, incest) do not seem 
to work, but when he turns to politics, 
the devil makes him dictator. For all his 
new-found power, José still admires only 
talent, and he has a collection of great 
talents on the way to perform in his pri- 
vately owned nightclub—a Billy Graham- 
type U.S. evangelist, a Cuban lad whose 
only skill is sexual proficiency, a cynical 
ventriloquist. Author Gary manages to 
have his way about the failure of the U.S. 
to comprehend South American problems. 
He has his fun with talented people whose 
only god is their narrow talent. And he 
even makes the devil seem a doubtful 
presence. But only once does he manage 
to sound like Romain Gary: “An idealist 
is a son-of-a-bitch who thinks that the 
earth is not a good enough place for him.” 


THe MAN-Eater OF MaAtcuoi, by R. K. 
Narayan (250 pp.; Viking; $3.95), is a 
very funny book that generates the driest 
kind of laughter about man, that figure 
of serious fun, The story’s uncertain hero 
is a printer in a small Indian town who 
bats out jobs on an ancient press but 
finds his real pleasure in running a kind 
of literary salon whose major figures are 
an unpublished poet and a jobless jour- 
nalist. Slam-bang into his nerveless world 
crashes a huge, careless taxidermist. a man 
who is physically powerful and morally 
indifferent. He moves in on the printer, 
pays no rent, entertains the town whores, 
and laughs his unpaid, gentle landlord 
into inconsequence. Just when the reader 
is beginning to ask why the mild printer 
has to take all this, Author Narayan— 


small, mild fellow—shows that the meek 


himself a Hindu, a vegetarian, and 
have their own kind of strength. 
THe ANnnats of Locan, by Robert Gra- 
ham (216 pp.; Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston; $4.95), is the latest wrinkle in Or- 
ganization Man books, and one 
which the genre may never recover. As 
to plot, characters and tone, it is an 
ordinary anti-business novel: somebody 
sleeps with somebody's secretary, some- 
body is fired ruthlessly, somebody else 
goes mad. The only innovation Author 
Graham has introduced is that he writes 
the whole thing in verse, of sorts. Every- | 
one at Cross Automatic Controls is meant 
to have his own meter, but the main 
differences between the characters lie in 
typography: the president speaks in big 
square blocks, the advertising man in 
short, jagged lines. Jim Smalley, assistant 
| director of sales promotion, has perhaps 


the most arresting-looking pattern: 


I 


am a conformist 
(they say)—I love 


what I think they think I should; 
I] am doing just what is expected 


Oh God, let them notice me 
draw upon me fully— 
I so so want 
to rise. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Love and the Frenchwoman. The 
French Old Wave—sophisticated sam- 
plings of sex—returns with a cineman- 
thology of the seven ages of woman. 

The Hoodlum Priest. A crude but tell- 
ing Christian cops-and-robbers story that 
ends with the robber condemned to the 
gas chamber, and guilt assigned to all. 

The Absent Minded Professor. Walt 
Disney, who went delightfully to the dogs 
with /0/7 Dalmatians, scores again with a 
wacky science-fiction farce about Neddie 
the Nut and his fabulous flubber. 

Breathless. A formless but practically 
flawless cubistic portrait of the French- 
man as a young punk. 

The League of Gentlemen. Ex-Colonel 
Jack Hawkins leads a proper platoon of the 
Queen's Own Down-and-Outers against 
the outmanned forces of law and order. 

Question 7. A quietly frightening por- 
trayal of Christianity under Communism. 

Other notable current movies: Ballad 
of a Soldier, Make Mine Mink, Circle of 
Deception. 


‘TELEVISION. 


Wed., March 22 
The United States Steel Hour (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.).* Shirley Booth stars as an 
uncomfortably loyal family retainer in 
N. Richard Nash’s “Welcome Home.” 


Thurs., March 23 

Face the Nation (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
“Should Red China Be Admitted to the 
U.N. Now?" Former U.S. Ambassador 
to the U.N. Henry Cabot Lodge says no. 
Britain’s Lord Robert Boothby says yes. 

Silents Please (ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). 
Last season’s series of silent movies re- 
turns, hosted by Ernie Kovacs, with 
Douglas Fairbanks as “The Black Pirate.” 


Fri., March 24 
Eyewitness to History (CBS, 10:30-11 
p.m.). CBS newsmen analyze one of the 
week's major news stories. 


Sat., March 25 
Third Timex All-Star Circus (NBC, 
7:30-8:30 p.m.). Joe E. Brown acts as TV 
ringmaster for the Bertram Mills Circus 
of London. 


Sun., March 26 

NBC Opera Company (NBC, 3-5 p.m.). 
Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov, with Amer- 
ican Basso Giorgio Tozzi. Color. 

The Great Challenge (CBS, 4-5 p.m.). 
“The American Frontiers in the Sixties,” 
discussed by Welfare Secretary Abraham 
Ribicoff, Financial Columnist Sylvia Por- 
ter, ex-Army Chief of Staff Maxwell D. 
Taylor and M.LT.’s Dr. James Killian Jr. 

Omnibus (NBC, 5-6 p.m.). “An Omni- 
bus of American Songs,” with Edie 
Adams, Myron McCormick and Robert 
Goulet leading the sociological singspiel. 

Hall of Fame (NBC, 6:30-8 p.m.). 
Henry Denker’s “Give Us Barabbas” stars 
James Daly as Jerusalem's converted thief, 
with Kim Hunter and Dennis King. Color. 

Chevy Show (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). A song- 
less Dinah Shore joins Ralph Bellamy in 
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Noel Coward's Brief Encounter, moved 
from 1940 London to 1908 Boston for 
the occasion. Color. 

Winston Churchill: The Valiant Years 
(ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). The Prime Min- 
ister moves to stabilize wartime relations 
with India in “Be Sure You Win.” 

Tues., March 28 

Project Twenty (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). “The 
Story of Will Rogers,” told through film 
sequences, with Bob Hope as narrator. 

The Way of the Cross (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). An Eastertime repeat of a superb 
show, photographically retracing Jesus’ 
road to Calvary. Color. 


_ THEATER 
On Broadway 


Mary, Mary. With her criticisms con- 
fined to her witticisms, Jean Kerr (Please 
Don't Eat the Daisies) neatly jabs man- 
kind and womankind with a smooth and 
engagingly witty comedy about the incon- 
veniences of murriage and divorce. 

Come Biow Your Horn. Some fresh 
and funny lines come out of the battle 
between a proud papa from the school of 
hard knocks and two sons who just want 
to play hooky. 

Irma La Douce. A tempting tray of 
French delicacies, with the sweetest of 
them all, England's Elizabeth Seal, as a 
tender tart. 

Advise and Consent. Allen) Drury’s 
bestselling novel about Washington makes 
an engrossing political melodrama. While 
somewhat superficial and oversimplified, 
at least it treats the theatrically much- 
neglected subject of power without cant. 

Rhinoceros. Eugene lonesco provides 
better farce than satire in an exhilarating 
demonstration of how the pressures of 
conformity can make animals even out of 
the best of men. 

Camelot. Although less than the sum 
of its attractive parts, the Lerner and 
Loewe musical does provide dazzling sets, 
engaging music and a brilliant acting 
job by Richard Burton. 

All the Way Home. The poignant con- 
trast of childhood and death make for 
one of the season’s best plays. 

A Taste of Honey. An episodic but 
effective English look at love and humor 
precariously alive in a shabby world. 

An Evening with Mike Nichols and 
Elaine May. Probably the funniest people 
on Broadway. 


Off Broadway 


Among the better evenings: Roots, 
Angry-Young-Man Arnold Wesker's hon- 
est but limited slice of lifelessness; Call 
Me By My Rightful Name, an interracial- 
triangle drama; The Connection, Jack Gel- 
ber’s graphic re-creation of a junkie’s pad; 
The American Dream, Edward Albee's 
surrealistic situation comedy; The Zoo Sto- 
ry, Albee’s famed mano a mano between 
Natural and Ivy League Man, running on 
a double bill with Samuel Beckett's lucid 
monologue, Krapp’s Last Tape; Hedda Ga- 
bler, another excellent production in the 
Fourth Street Theater's Ibsen series; In the 
Jungle of Cities, a mystifying but thor- 
oughly stimulating early play by Bertolt 
Brecht; The Balcony, French Playwright 
Jean Genet’s superb argument that the 
world is a mammoth cat house. 





BOOKS 


Best Reading 

Seven Plays, by Bertolt Brecht. A splen- 
did sampling from the complex and re- 
markable playwright, whose works are 
posthumously sweeping the world’s stages. 
Brecht’s basic theme—man selling his fel- 
low man—was savage, but the telling of 
it was lusty, lyrical, joyously daft and 
poignantly tear-brimmed. 

A Burnt-Out Case, by Graham Greene. 
The despairing architect hero of Greene’s 
latest and best novel attempts to isolate 
himself from worldwide fame by retreat- 
ing to a tropical leper hospital. Yet what 
he finds is a mirror image of himself and 
of the civilization that he fled. 

The Gouffé Case, by Joachim Maass. 
The gaslit world of fin-de-siécle Paris is back- 
drop to an engrossing tale of murder and of 
a sexually ravenous temptress. 

The Watchman, by Davis Grubb. The 
author of Night of the Hunter stirs another 
sulphurous caldron of horror. 

Mid-Century, by John Dos Passos. This 
novel is a kind of documentary film of the 
times, done with all the skill, though less 
of the startling freshness, that marked the 
author's famed U.S.A. 

Resistance, Rebellion, and Death, by 
Albert Camus. Sometimes called “the 
conscience of the age,” the late great 
Frenchman lives up to that title in these 
lucid and luminous essays. 

In Pursuit of the English, by Doris 
Lessing. Candid-camera shots of London's 
lower depths, a world of poor but jaunty 
spivs, strumpets and shopgirls who can 
only make ends meet by cutting corners. 

If Thine Eye Offend Thee, by Heinrich 
Schirmbeck. With the verve of early Huxley, 
the novelist asks if science is the mote in the 
eye of 20th century man. 

Skyline, by Gene Fowler. A newsman’s 
memories of the ‘20s, when Broadway was 
the Rue Regret. 


Best Sellers 


( ¢ previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 


. Advise and Consent, Drury (3)* 

. Hawaii, Michener (2) 

. The Last of the Just, 
Schwarz-Bart (1) 

. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (4) 

. A Burnt-Out Case, Greene (5) 

. Pomp and Circumstance, 
Coward (6) 

. Midcentury, Dos Passos 

. The Key, Tanizaki (10) 

. Sermons and Soda-Water, 

O'Hara (7) 

Winnie Ile Pu, Milne (8) 
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NONFICTION 

. The Rise and Fall of the Third 

Reich, Shirer (1) 
. Who Killed Society? Amory (2) 
Fate Is the Hunter, Gann (4) 
. The White Nile, Moorehead (7) 
. Japanese Inn, Statler (6) 
The Waste Makers, Packard (3) 
. The Snake Has All the Lines, 
Kerr (5) 
Born Free, Adamson (8) 
. Profiles in Courage, Kennedy (9) 
0. Ring of Bright Water, Maxwell 
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* Position on last week's list. 
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Do you know why the Seagram Martini is so incredibly dry? 


° irprise you to know that the 


martini dryness is the gin. sweetness. The ain turns extra dry lovers would rather go without than 


Phats why Seagram makes gin its 


stored away to remove usual gin dry that devoted Seagram martini 


and takes on a light golden patina. use anything else. That's loyalty! 


Happy result: a gin so tangy, totally SEAGRAM’S EXTRA-DRY GIN 


ive extra dry way. Every drop 








The most famous ham in America 


We invented it 35 years ago: the original ham in a can. You and your family 
for generations have eaten it, loved it—and made it famous. Today, we 
make this same noble ham with a sureness and skill only time can master. It 
is painstakingly boned, shaped and trimmed of waste, then patiently cured 
and cooked in its own juices to rich, abundant flavor—tantalizing, elusive, 
mellow. Glazed and heated or served cold from the can, it is ready to carve 
beautifully, easily, into tender, succulent slices. No two Hormel hams are 
exactly alike; they range from 1!) to 11 pounds. But each is the most nearly 


perfect canned ham the skilled hands of HORMEL“ produce. 


Geo. A, Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn, 


